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Commissioner's Statement 



Introduction 

To ensure reliable, accurate, and timely data, which are 
necessary to monitor the progress of education in the 
United States, Congress has mandated that the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) produce an 
annual report, The Condition of Education. This year’s 
report presents 49 indicators of important developments 
and trends in U.S. education. These indicators focus 
on participation and persistence in education, student 
performance and other measures of achievement, the 
environment for learning, and resources for education. 

This statement summarizes the main findings of the 
indicators, which are divided into the five sections shown 
below. Each indicator is referenced by its number in the 
volume (e.g., indicator 1). 

Special Section on High-Poverty 
Schools 

Drawing upon data from various NCES survey 
collections presented in The Condition of Education 
2010, this special section provides a descriptive profile of 
high-poverty schools in the United States. It examines 
the characteristics of students who attend these schools, 
as well as the principals, teachers, and support staff who 
work in these schools. Using the percentage of a school’s 
enrollment that is eligible for the National School Lunch 
Program’s free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) as the 
measure of school poverty, the characteristics of high- 
poverty schools are as follows: 

■ In 2007-08, there were 16,122 schools, or 17 
percent of all public schools, that were considered 
high-poverty schools. That is, in these schools, 

75 percent or more of the student enrollment was 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals. 

■ A greater percentage of high-poverty secondary 
schools were classified as alternative and special 
education schools than were low-poverty schools. 

■ A greater percentage of high-poverty public schools 
were eligible to participate in the federal Title I 
program for disadvantaged students than were 
lower-poverty public schools. 

■ In 2007-08, approximately 20 percent of 
elementary school students and 6 percent of 
secondary school students attended high-poverty 
public schools. 

■ In 2007-08, greater percentages of Hispanic, 

Black, and American Indian/Alaska Native students 
attended high-poverty public elementary and 
secondary schools than did White or Asian/Pacific 



Islander students; in addition, greater percentages 
of Asian/Pacific Islander students attended these 
schools than did White students. 

■ The percentage of students who were limited- 
English proficient was higher in high-poverty 
schools than in low-poverty schools. 

The characteristics of principals who work in high- 

poverty public schools are as follows: 

■ In 2007-08, approximately 21 percent (or 13,400) 
of all elementary school principals worked in 
high-poverty schools, compared with 27 percent 
(or 16,700) who worked in low-poverty schools. 
About 12 percent (or 2,500) of all secondary school 
principals worked in high-poverty schools, while 33 
percent (or 7,000) worked in low-poverty schools. 

■ Compared with low-poverty schools, high-poverty 
elementary and secondary schools employed a larger 
percentage of Black and Hispanic principals and a 
smaller percentage of White principals. 

■ The educational attainment of principals varied by 
school poverty level among secondary schools but 
not among elementary schools. In high-poverty 
secondary schools, the percentage of principals 
whose highest educational level was an education 
specialist or professional diploma was smaller 
than the respective percentage of principals in 
low-poverty secondary schools. 

The characteristics of teachers and support staff who work 

in high-poverty public schools are as follows: 

■ In 2007-08, approximately 21 percent (or 410,400) 
of all full-time elementary school teachers taught in 
high-poverty schools, while 28 percent (or 543,800) 
taught in low-poverty schools. About 8 percent (or 
87,100) of all full-time secondary school teachers 
worked in high-poverty schools, compared with 40 
percent (or 414,500) who worked in low-poverty 
schools. 

■ High-poverty elementary and secondary schools 
employed a greater percentage of Black and 
Hispanic teachers and a smaller percentage of 
White teachers than did low-poverty schools. 

■ Teacher educational attainment and professional 
certification varied by school poverty levels. 

For both elementary and secondary schools, a 
smaller percentage of teachers working in high- 
poverty schools had a master’s degree for their 
highest education level than teachers working in 
low-poverty schools. 
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■ Generally, for both elementary and secondary 
schools, there were no measurable differences 
between high- and low-poverty schools in the 
distribution of school support staff, such as school 
counselors or other para-professionals. 

The outcomes for students who attend high-poverty 
public schools are as follows: 

■ On each NAEP assessment given between 1998 and 
2009, average reading scores for 4th- and 8th-grade 
students from high-poverty schools were lower than 
the scores for students from low-poverty schools. 

■ On each NAEP assessment given between 2000 
and 2009, average mathematics scores for 4th- and 
8th-grade students from high-poverty schools were 
lower than the scores for students from low-poverty 
schools. 

■ In 2008, the average NAEP music and visual arts 
scores for 8th-grade students from high-poverty 
schools were lower than the scores for 8th-graders 
from low-poverty schools. 

In 2007-08, the average percentage of 12th-graders who 
graduated with a diploma during the previous year was 
lower at high-poverty schools than at low-poverty schools. 
The percentage of graduates attending a 4-year-college 
was lower for graduates from high-poverty schools than 
for graduates from low-poverty schools. 

Section 1 : Participation in 
Education 

As the U.S. population increases in size, so does 
enrollment at all levels of education. Because of 
mandatory enrollment laws at the elementary and 
secondary levels, growth is due largely to increases in the 
size of the school-age population. At the postsecondary 
level, both population growth and increasing enrollment 
rates help account for rising enrollments in undergraduate 
and postbaccalaureate (graduate and first-professional) 
programs. The cohorts of students have become more 
diverse over time, with Hispanic students in particular 
making up increasing proportions of the school-age 
population. Similarly, enrollment has risen among 
students who speak a language other than English 
at home. 

■ Between 2000 and 2008, rates of enrollment in 
formal education increased for young adults ages 
18-19 and for adults ages 20-24 and 25-29, the 
ages at which individuals are typically enrolled in 
college or graduate school. For children ages 3-4 
(typically nursery school ages), the enrollment rate 



increased from 20 to 53 percent between 1970 and 
2008 and has remained stable (between 52 and 
56 percent) since 2000. For youth ages 7-13 and 
14-15, enrollment rates have remained at nearly 
100 percent over the past 38 years, reflecting states’ 
compulsory age requirements for school attendance 
(, indicator 1). 

■ From 2007-08 to 2019-20, total public 
school enrollment is projected to increase by 6 
percent to 52.3 million students. Enrollment in 
prekindergarten through grade 8 is projected to 
reach an estimated high of 37.2 million in 2019—20. 
Enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected to decline 
through 2011 and then increase from 2011—12 to 
2019-20, surpassing its 2007-08 enrollment by 
2019-20. From 2007-08 to 2019-20, the South is 
projected to increase its share of enrollment to 40 
percent ( indicator 2). 

■ Private school enrollment in prekindergarten 
through grade 12 increased from 5.9 million in 
1995—96 to 6.3 million in 2001—2002 and then 
decreased to 5.9 million in 2007-08. About 11 
percent of all elementary and secondary school 
students were in private schools in 2007-08. While 
Roman Catholic schools maintained the largest 
share of total private school enrollment overall 
from 1995-96 to 2007-08, the percentage of 
private school students enrolled in nonsectarian 
schools increased from 20 to 22 percent during this 
period, and the percentage enrolled in Conservative 
Christian schools increased from 13 to 15 percent 

( indicator 3). 

■ Between 1988 and 2008, the percentage of 
public school students who were White decreased 
from 68 to 55 percent. During this period, the 
percentage of Hispanic students doubled from 11 
to 22 percent, and in 2008, Hispanic enrollment 
exceeded 10 million students. In general, from 
1988 to 2008 White enrollment decreased in each 
region and Hispanic enrollment increased, while 
Black enrollment remained stable. Asian enrollment 
increased in the Northeast and Midwest but 
remained stable in the West and South ( indicator 4). 

■ Between 1979 and 2008, the number of school-age 
children (children ages 5-17) who spoke a language 
other than English at home increased from 3.8 

to 10.9 million, or from 9 to 21 percent of the 
population in this age range. The percentage 
of school-age children who spoke English with 
difficulty increased from 3 to 6 percent between 
1979 and 2000 and then decreased to 5 percent 
in 2008. Of the school-age children who spoke 
a language other than English at home and who 
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spoke English with difficulty, 75 percent (or 2.0 
million) spoke Spanish ( indicator 5). 

■ Since the enactment of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 1975, the 
number and percentage of children and youth 
receiving special education services increased nearly 
every year until 2004-05. In 1976-77, some 3.7 
million children and youth (or about 8 percent of 
public school enrollment) were served under IDEA. 
By 2007-08, the number who received services had 
increased to 6.6 million (or about 13 percent of 
public school enrollment). Of those who received 
services, 39 percent received them for a specific 
learning disability. About 95 percent of the children 
and youth who received services in 2007-08 were 
enrolled in regular schools; of those children, the 
percentage who spent most of their school day 

in a general class was higher in 2007-08 than in 
1989-90 (57 vs. 32 percent) ( indicator 6). 

■ From 2000 to 2008, undergraduate enrollment in 
postsecondary institutions increased by 24 percent 
to 16.4 million students, and it is expected to reach 
19.0 million students in 2019. In 2008, females 
accounted for 57 percent and males accounted for 43 
percent of enrollment. By 2019, females are expected 
to account for 59 percent of total undergraduate 
enrollment. Enrollment in public institutions 
increased from 10.5 million students in 2000 to 
12.6 million in 2008, a 19 percent increase. Private 
institutions experienced a higher rate of growth 
during this period: enrollment increased 44 percent, 
from 2.6 to 3.8 million students. Undergraduate 
enrollment at 2-year institutions increased from 5.9 
to 7.0 million students between 2000 and 2008, 
while at 4-year institutions it increased from 7.2 to 

9.4 million students ( indicator 7). 

■ Postbaccalaureate enrollment was 1.6 million 
students in 1976; enrollment fluctuated between the 
mid-1970s to the early 1980s, but since 1983 it has 
increased every year, reaching 2.7 million students 
in 2008. Enrollment in postbaccalaureate programs, 
which include graduate and first-professional 
programs, is projected to increase through 2019 to 

3.4 million students. In 2008, females comprised 
59 percent of enrollment and males comprised 
41 percent, and in 2019 females and males are 
expected to respectively comprise 61 and 39 percent 
of postbaccalaureate enrollment ( indicator 8). 

Section 2: Learner Outcomes 

How well do U.S. students and the American education 

system perform? Data from national and international 

assessments of students’ academic achievement can 



help address this question, as can data on adults’ 
educational experiences and earnings. In areas such as 
mathematics and reading, the performance of elementary 
and secondary students has shown some improvement 
since the assessments were first given, but not for all 
groups of students or for all grade levels. The association 
between education and the employment and earnings of 
adults helps underscore the importance of education for 
individuals and society. 

■ Average reading scores assessed by the National 
Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP) 
increased by 4 points each for 4th-graders (from 217 
to 221) and for 8th-graders (from 260 to 264) from 
1992 to 2009. At grade 4, the average reading scale 
score on the 2009 assessment was not measurably 
different from the average score in 2007, but was 
higher than scores on all of the previous assessments 
since 1992. The percentages of 4th-grade students 
performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement levels 
showed no measurable change from 2007 to 2009. 
At grade 8, the 2009 average reading score was 

1 point higher than the 2007 score. From 2007 
to 2009, the percentages of 8th-grade students 
performing at or above Basic and at or above 
Proficient each increased 1 percentage point, and 
the percentage performing at Advanced did not 
measurably change ( indicator 9). 

■ From 2007 to 2009, there were no measurable 
changes in average National Assessment for 
Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scores for 
White, Black, or Hispanic 4th-grade students, 
but the 2009 scores were higher than those from 
the assessment years prior to 2007. The 2009 
reading achievement gap between White and 
Black 4th-graders was 26 points, which was not 
measurably different from the gap in 2007 but was 
smaller than all other gaps from earlier assessment 
years. The 4th-grade White-Hispanic gap in 2009 
(25 points) was not measurably different from the 
gap in 2007 or 1992. At grade 8, average reading 
scores in 2009 for White, Black, and Hispanic 
students were higher than their scores in 2007. The 
White-Black achievement gap was 26 points and 
the White-Hispanic gap was 24 points; neither gap 
was measurably different from the corresponding 
gaps in 2007 or 1992 ( indicator 10). 

■ From 1990 to 2009, average mathematics scores 
assessed by NAEP increased by 27 points for 
4th-graders (from 213 to 240) and by 20 points for 
8th-graders (263 to 283). At grade 4, the average 
mathematics scale score on the 2009 assessment 
was unchanged from the score in 2007, but was 
higher than scores on all of the previous assessments 
since 1990. The percentages of 4th-grade students 
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performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement levels 
showed no measurable change from 2007 to 2009. 
The average mathematics score for 8th-graders was 
higher in 2009 than in any previous assessment 
year. The percentages of 8th-grade students 
performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement levels 
all showed increases of 1 to 2 percentage points 
from 2007 to 2009 ( indicator 11). 

■ From 2007 to 2009, there were no measurable 
changes in average NAEP mathematics scores for 
White, Black, or Hispanic 4th-grade students, 
but the 2009 scores were higher than those 
from the assessment years prior to 2007. The 
mathematics achievement gap between White 
and Black 4th-graders was 26 points, which was 
not measurably different from the gap in 2007 
but smaller than the gap in 1990 (32 points). The 
4th-grade White-Hispanic gap (21 points) in 2009 
was not measurably different from the gap in 2007 
or 1990. At grade 8, average mathematics scores 

in 2009 for White, Black, and Hispanic students 
were higher than scores on any of the previous 
assessments. The White-Black achievement gap 
was 32 points in 2009 and the White-Hispanic 
achievement gap was 26 points; neither gap was 
measurably different from the corresponding gaps 
in 2007 or 1990 ( indicator 12). 

■ Long-term trend results from NAEP indicate 
that the achievement of 9- and 13-year-olds in 
reading and mathematics improved between the 
early 1970s and 2008; however, the 2008 reading 
and mathematics scores of 17-year-olds were not 
measurably different from their scores in the early 
1970s. In reading, 9-year-olds scored higher in 
2008 than in any previous assessment, with an 
increase of 4 points since 2004 and 12 points 
since 1971. In mathematics, the average scores of 
9- and 13-year-olds in 2008 were the highest of any 
assessment year ( indicator 13). 

■ On the 2008 NAEP Arts Assessment, which was 
given to a sample of 8th-grade public and private 
school students, 8th-graders in high-poverty schools 
had responding scores that were 45 points lower 

in music and 43 points lower in visual arts than 
the scores for 8th-graders in low-poverty schools. 
Females scored 10 points higher on average than 
males in music and 11 points higher in visual arts. 
White and Asian/Pacific Islander students scored 
higher than Black and Hispanic students in both 
music and visual arts ( indicator 14). 

■ The 2007 Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) measured three content 



domains at grade 4 {number, geometric shapes and 
measures, and data display) and four at grade 8 
{number, algebra, geometry, and data and chance). 

In 2007, U.S. 4th-graders scored between 22 and 
43 points higher than the TIMSS scale average of 
500 across the content domains. They outperformed 
students in more countries in data display than they 
did in the other content domains. U.S. 8th-graders 
outperformed peers in the most countries in data 
and chance and in the fewest countries in geometry. 
While their average scores in number and data and 
chance were 10 and 31 points above the TIMSS scale 
averages of 500, their average score in geometry was 
20 points lower than the TIMSS scale average; their 
average score in algebra was not measurably different 
from the TIMSS scale average {indicator 15). 

■ The 2007 Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) measured three content 
domains at grade 4 {life science, physical science, and 
earth science) and four at grade 8 {biology, chemistry, 
physics, and earth science). In 2007, U.S. 4th-graders 
scored between 33 and 40 points higher than the 
TIMSS scale average of 500 across the content 
domains. They outperformed students in more 
countries in life science and physical science than they 
did in earth science. U.S. 8th-graders outperformed 
students in more countries in biology and earth 
science than they did in chemistry and physics. While 
their average scores in biology, chemistry, and earth 
science were 10 to 30 points above the TIMSS 
scale average, their average score in physics was not 
measurably different from the TIMSS scale average 
{indicator 16). 

■ In 2008, among young adults ages 25-34 who 
worked full time throughout a full year, those with 
a bachelor’s degree earned 28 percent more than 
young adults with an associate’s degree, 53 percent 
more than young adult high school completers, 
and 96 percent more than young adults who did 
not earn a high school diploma. The median of 
the earnings for young adults with a bachelor’s 
degree was $46,000; for those with an associate’s 
degree, $36,000; for high school completers, 
$30,000; and for those who did not earn a high 
school diploma or equivalent certificate, $23,500. 

In 2008, at every educational level, the median of 
the earnings for young adult males was higher than 
the median earnings for young adult females; for 
example, young adult males with a bachelor’s degree 
earned $53,000, on average, while their female 
counterparts earned $42,000. In the same year, the 
median of White young adults’ earnings was higher 
than that of Black and Hispanic young adults’ 
earnings at each educational level, except the level 
of master’s degree or higher, where there were no 
measurable differences {indicator 17). 
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Section 3: Student Effort and 
Educational Progress 

Many factors are associated with a student’s persistence 
and progress toward a high school diploma, college 
degree, or other credential. Factors such as the student’s 
effort and expectations, parents’ educational attainment, 
and family income are associated with various measures 
of educational attainment, including graduation and 
dropout rates, immediate college enrollment rates, and 
high school and postsecondary degree attainment. 
Monitoring these factors and tracking educational 
attainment provide key indicators for describing the 
progress of students and schooling in the United States. 

■ In 2006-07, about three-quarters of the 2003-04 
freshman class (2.9 million students) graduated 
from high school on time with a regular diploma. 
This estimate of the percentage of an incoming 
freshman class that graduates 4 years later is the 
averaged freshman graduation rate. Vermont had 
the highest averaged freshman graduation rate, at 
88.6 percent, and Nevada had the lowest, at 52.0 
percent. Fifteen other states had rates of 80 percent 
or more, and 11 other states and the District of 
Columbia had rates below 70 percent. The overall 
averaged freshman graduation rate increased 
from 71.7 percent in 2000-01 to 73.9 percent in 
2006-07, but between 2004-05 and 2005-06 it 
decreased from 74.7 to 73.4 percent ( indicator 18). 

■ The status dropout rate represents the percentage 
of 16- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled 
in school and have not earned a high school 
diploma or equivalent credential, such as a General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate. In 
2008, the status dropout rate was 8 percent, down 
from 14 percent in 1980. In general, dropout rates 
for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics each declined 
between 1980 and 2008, although in each year of 
that period the status dropout rate was lower for 
Whites and Blacks than for Hispanics. In 2008, 
foreign-born Hispanics and Asians dropped out 

at a higher rate than native-born Hispanics and 
Asians. For example, the status dropout rate for 
foreign-born Hispanics was 35 percent, which was 
higher than the rate of 1 1 percent for native-born 
Hispanics. In contrast, foreign-born Whites, Blacks, 
and persons of two or more races dropped out at 
a lower rate than their native-born counterparts 
(; indicator 19). 

■ The rate of college enrollment immediately after 
high school completion increased from 49 percent 
in 1972 to 67 percent in 1997 and fluctuated 
between 62 and 69 percent through 2008. The 
difference between enrollment rates of high school 
completers from low- and high-income families 
fluctuated between 1972 and 2008, but in each year 



of this period the rates of high school completers 
from low-income families trailed those from high- 
income families by at least 20 percentage points. In 
2008, the immediate enrollment rate gap between 
students from low- and high-income families was 
25 percentage points. Differences in the immediate 
college enrollment rate by race/ethnicity have also 
persisted over time. For example, enrollment rates 
of Black and Hispanic high school completers 
have been lower than the rates of their White peers 
almost every year since 1985 {indicator 20). 

■ About 57 percent of first-time students seeking a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and attending a 
4-year institution full time in 2001-02 completed a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent at that institution 
within 6 years. Six-year graduation rates were 
highest at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions 
(64 percent), followed by public 4-year institutions 
(55 percent) and private for-profit 4-year institutions 
(25 percent). Asian/Pacific Islander students had 
the highest 6-year graduation rate (67 percent), 
compared with Whites (60 percent), Hispanics 

(48 percent), Blacks (42 percent), and American 
Indians/Alaska Natives (40 percent) {indicator 21). 

■ In 2009, some 89 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds 
had received at least a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate, 31 percent had attained 
at least a bachelor’s degree, and 7 percent had 
completed a master’s degree or higher. Between 
1971 and 2009, the high school completion rate 
increased from 59 to 89 percent for Blacks and from 
48 to 69 percent for Hispanics. The White-Black 
gap in high school attainment decreased from 23 

to 6 percentage points, and the White -Hispanic 
gap decreased from 33 to 26 percentage points. 
Although the percentage of young adults with a 
bachelor’s degree increased for all racial/ethnic 
groups between 1971 and 2009, the White-Black 
gap in bachelor’s degree attainment increased from 
12 to 18 percentage points, and the White-Hispanic 
gap increased from 14 to 25 percentage points 
{indicator 22). 

■ Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, the number 
of degrees earned increased by 34 percent for 
associate’s degrees, by 32 percent for bachelor’s 
degrees, and by 45 percent for master’s degrees. The 
number of degrees earned increased for all racial/ 
ethnic groups for each type of degree, but at varying 
rates. For example, the number of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded to White students increased by 25 percent, 
while the number awarded to Hispanic students 
increased by 86 percent and the number awarded to 
Black students increased by 55 percent. In 2007- 
OS, females of each racial/ethnic group generally 
earned more degrees than their male counterparts 
for each type of degree; for example, Black females 
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earned 69 percent of associate’s, 66 percent of 
bachelor’s, 72 percent of master’s, 63 percent of 
first-professional, and 66 percent of doctoral degrees 
awarded to Black students {indicator 23) . 

Section 4: Contexts of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

The school environment is described by a number 
of features, including the characteristics of teachers, 
principals, and staff; student/teacher ratios; the racial/ 
ethnic distribution of students; the poverty level of 
students; and the climate for learning. Variations in 
current expenditures and differences in how funds are 
spent are also important features to consider. Monitoring 
these and other factors provides a more complete picture 
of the conditions in schools that can influence education. 
Society also influences and supports education through 
means such as learning activities that take place outside of 
school and financial support. 

■ Regular public schools comprised 92 percent of 
public schools in 2007-08; alternative schools 
for students at risk of school failure (6 percent of 
public schools), special education (2 percent), and 
vocational schools (less than 1 percent) made up the 
remainder. The distribution of school size differed 
by school level: only 4 percent of elementary 
schools had enrollments of 1,000 students or more, 
compared with 26 percent of secondary schools. 

The percentage of public schools that were high- 
poverty increased from 12 percent in 1999-2000 

to 17 percent in 2007-08. About 20 percent of 
elementary and 9 percent of secondary schools were 
high-poverty schools in 2007-08 {indicator 24) . 

■ In 2007-08, greater percentages of Black, 

Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
students attended high-poverty schools than did 
White or Asian/Pacific Islander students. Within 
high-poverty schools, Hispanics and Blacks 
represented the greatest shares of enrollment at 
both the elementary and secondary level. Hispanics 
represented the highest percentage of students at 
high-poverty elementary and secondary schools in 
suburban areas and cities, as well as at high-poverty 
elementary schools in towns. A greater percentage 
of Black and White students (31 percent each) 
attended high-poverty elementary schools in rural 
areas than did students of all other racial/ethnic 
groups. Black students also represented the greatest 
percentage of student enrollment at high-poverty 
secondary schools located in towns and rural areas 
(44 and 34 percent, respectively) {indicator 25). 

■ During the 2007-08 school year, 75 percent 
of public schools recorded one or more violent 



incidents of crime, 17 percent of schools recorded 
at least one serious violent incident, 47 percent 
recorded one or more thefts, and 67 percent 
recorded one or more other incidents. There was 
variation in the number of incidents of violent and 
serious violent crimes among schools. For example, 
24 percent of schools recorded 20 or more violent 
incidents, compared with 11 percent that recorded 
1-2 violent incidents. However, the percentage 
recording 20 or more violent incidents was not 
measurably different from the percentage recording 
no violent incidents {indicator 26). 

■ In the 2007-08 school year, there were 3.5 million 
full-time teachers, including 2.1 million elementary 
school teachers and 1.1 million secondary school 
teachers. The majority of teachers were female: at 
the elementary level, 84 percent of public school 
and 87 percent of private school teachers were 
female. The percentage of full-time public school 
teachers who held a degree higher than a bachelor’s 
degree was larger in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000. 
For example, 49 percent of elementary public school 
teachers held a degree higher than a bachelor’s 
degree in 2007-08, compared with 43 percent 

in 1999-2000. In general, public elementary 
and secondary school teachers had more years of 
teaching experience in 1999-2000 than they had in 
2007-08 {indicator 27). 

■ In the 2007-08 school year there were 
approximately 3.7 million teachers, of which 
close to 3.2 million were continuing teachers and 
516,500 were newly hired teachers. These newly 
hired teachers made up 14 percent of all teachers 
in the 2007-08 school year. Over half (277,300) 
of newly hired teachers were teachers who had 
transferred from another school system; 97,500 
teachers came directly into teaching after finishing 
training; 66,500 teachers had delayed their entry 
into teaching after completing training; and 
75,200 had taught in the past and were reentering 
the profession. In 2007-08, a higher percentage 
of continuing teachers held a regular teaching 
certificate (86 percent) than did newly hired 
teachers in each of the four career paths described 
above {indicator 28). 

■ From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of 
public school principals who were female increased 
from 52 to 59 percent at elementary schools and 
from 22 to 29 percent at secondary schools; the 
percentage of private school principals who were 
female did not measurably change at the elementary 
or secondary level. The percentage of principals 
under 40 years old and the percentage 55 years 

and older each increased at public elementary and 
secondary schools between 1999-2000 and 2007- 
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08, while the percentage of principals between 45 
and 54 years old decreased. For example, 10 percent 
of elementary school principals were under 40 
years old in 1999-2000, compared with 19 percent 
in 2007-08. Principals were also less experienced 
in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000: 10 percent of 
principals had 20 or more years of experience in 
1999-2000, compared with 5 percent in 2007-08 
( indicator 29). 

In 2007-08, public schools employed approximately 
5.8 million staff: 3.7 million were in elementary 
schools and close to 1.8 million were in secondary 
schools. Professional instructional staff — principals, 
teachers, instructional coordinators and supervisors, 
librarians/library media specialists, and school 
counselors — accounted for 63 percent of public 
elementary school staff, with teachers making up 
56 percent of all elementary school staff. Greater 
percentages of staff at public secondary schools 
were professional instructional staff than at public 
elementary schools. In terms of school enrollment 
size, in 2007-08, the percentages of staff that were 
professional instructional staff were consistently 
higher for larger elementary schools than for smaller 
elementary schools {indicator 30) . 

The ratio of students to teachers, which is 
sometimes used as a proxy measure for class size, 
declined between 1990-91 and 2007-08, from 
17.6 to 15.8 students per teacher for all regular 
public schools. In every year during this period, the 
student/teacher ratios tended to be higher in public 
schools with larger enrollments than in those with 
smaller enrollments. For example, in 2007—08, 
regular public secondary schools with 1,500 or more 
students enrolled, on average, 6.1 more students per 
teacher than regular public secondary schools with 
enrollments under 300 students {indicator 31). 

The number of charter schools in the United States 
increased from 1,500 in 1999-2000 to 4,400 in 
2007-08. In 2007-08, about 54 percent of charter 
schools were elementary schools, and secondary and 
combined schools accounted for 27 and 19 percent 
of charter schools. More than half of charter schools 
(55 percent) were located in cities in 2007-08, with 
22 percent in suburban areas, 8 percent in towns, 
and 15 percent in rural areas. This distribution 
differed from that of all public schools: 26 percent 
of all public schools were located in cities; 28 
percent, in suburban areas; 14 percent, in towns; 
and 31 percent, in rural areas. From 1999-2000 
to 2007-08, the number of students enrolled in 
charter schools in the United States more than 
tripled, increasing from 340,000 to 1.3 million 
students {indicator 32). 



■ From 1989-90 to 2006-07, total elementary 
and secondary public school revenue increased 
from $353 to $584 billion (a 66 percent increase 
in 2008-09 constant dollars). Federal revenue 
increased by 130 percent, state revenue increased 
by 67 percent, and local revenue increased by 56 
percent. During this period, the percentage of 
total revenue for public elementary and secondary 
education that came from local sources declined 
(from 47 to 44 percent), while the percentage 

of total revenue flowing to public schools from 
federal sources increased (from 6 to 8 percent). The 
percentage from state sources was 47 percent in 
1989-90 and 48 percent in 2006-07 {indicator 33). 

■ From 1989-90 to 2006-07, total expenditures 
per student in public elementary and secondary 
schools rose from $8,748 to $11,839 (a 35 percent 
increase in 2008-09 constant dollars), with most of 
the increase occurring after 1997-98. The various 
components of expenditures increased at different 
rates during this time period. Spending on interest 
on school debt per student increased the most, at 

a rate of 100 percent, followed by capital outlay 
(81 percent) and current expenditures (30 percent) 
{indicator 34). 

■ Across U.S. districts, the total variation in 
instruction expenditures per student decreased 
between school years 1989-90 and 1997-98, but 
increased each year from 1997-98 through 2006- 
07. In 2006-07, it was greater than it was in the 
early 1990s. Variations in instruction expenditures 
due to both between- and within-state differences 
increased from 1997-98 through 2006-07 
{indicator 35). 

■ Between 1995-96 and 2006-07, current 
expenditures per student in public elementary 
and secondary schools increased by 29 percent in 
2008-09 constant dollars. Current expenditures 
per student, which include instructional, 
administrative, and operation and maintenance 
expenditures, were $9,991. They were highest in 
high-poverty districts ($10,978) and low-poverty 
districts ($10,850) and lowest in middle-poverty 
districts ($9,181). Expenditures increased the most 
for high-poverty and middle high-poverty districts 
(35 and 32 percent, respectively) and the least for 
low-poverty districts (26 percent) {indicator 36). 

■ In 2007-08, some 61 percent of teachers worked 
in districts where at least one pay incentive, such 
as a cash bonus or a salary increase, was offered. 
Forty-six percent of teachers worked in districts 
where a pay incentive was offered for obtaining 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
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Certification (NBPTS); 30 percent worked in 
districts where a pay incentive was offered as a 
way to recruit or retain teachers for positions in 
fields with teacher shortages; 15 percent worked 
in districts where a pay incentive was offered for 
excellence in teaching; and another 15 percent 
of teachers worked in districts where a pay 
incentive was offered for recruiting or retaining 
teachers to teach in less desirable locations. A 
greater percentage of teachers in city schools 
than in suburban, town, and rural schools were 
offered a pay incentive. For example, 28 percent 
of teachers in city schools were offered incentives 
for demonstrating excellence, which was higher 
than the 6 to 13 percent of teachers employed in 
other locale types who were offered that incentive 
( indicator 37). 

■ In 2006, U.S. expenditures per student at the 
postsecondary level were $25,109, more than twice 
as high as the average of $12,336 for the member 
countries of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) who 
reported data. At the combined elementary and 
secondary level, the United States spent $10,267 
per student, which was 41 percent higher than the 
OECD average of $7,283. In 2006, the OECD 
countries that spent the highest percentage of 
their gross domestic product (GDP) on total 
education expenditures were Iceland, the United 
States, Denmark, and Republic of Korea. At the 
postsecondary level, the United States spent 2.9 
percent of its GDP on education, the highest 
percentage of all the OECD countries reporting 
data {indicator 38). 

Section 5: Contexts of 
Postsecondary Education 

The postsecondary education system encompasses 
various types of institutions under public, private 
not-for-profit, and private for-profit control. Indicators 
in this section include the racial/ethnic distribution 
of college students, student fields of study and degree 
attainment by institution type, trends in studying abroad, 
faculty compensation and benefits, and the total cost of 
postbaccalaureate education. 

■ In 2008, some 63 percent of college students were 
White, 14 percent were Black, 12 percent were 
Hispanic, 7 percent were Asian/Pacific Islander, 

1 percent were American Indian/Alaska Native, 
and 3 percent were students from other countries. 
Compared with Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, 
and American Indian/Alaska Native students, a 
relatively high percentage of Black students (12 
percent) attended colleges where Blacks constituted 



75 percent or more of the enrollment. A smaller 
percentage of Hispanic students (6 percent) 
attended colleges where their racial/ethnic group 
constituted 75 percent or more of the enrollment. 
{indicator 39). 

■ From 1987-88 to 2007-08, the number of U.S. 
students studying abroad rose steadily, from 62,300 
to 262,400 students. In 2007-08, an estimated 

15 out of every 100 students in a bachelor’s degree 
program studied abroad during their undergraduate 
careers. Some 56 percent of all U.S. students who 
studied abroad studied in Europe in 2007-08, 
compared with 64 percent who did so in 1997-98 
and 75 percent in 1987-88. After Europe, 

Latin America hosted the greatest percentage 
of American students (15 percent) in 2007-08, 
followed by Asia (11 percent) and Oceania and 
Africa (5 percent each). Among U.S. study abroad 
students in 2007-08, social sciences, business and 
management, and humanities were the top three 
fields of study {indicator 40). 

■ Of the 1.6 million bachelor’s degrees awarded in 
2007-08, over 50 percent were concentrated in 
five fields: business (21 percent), social sciences and 
history (11 percent), education (7 percent), health 
professions and related clinical sciences (7 percent), 
and psychology (6 percent). Overall, from 1997-98 
to 2007-08 there was a 32 percent increase in the 
number of bachelor’s degrees conferred. In addition, 
in 2007-08, about 57 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees conferred were awarded to females; 
females also earned between 49 and 85 percent 

of all degrees awarded in the five most prevalent 
bachelor’s degree fields {indicator 41). 

■ In 2007-08, of the 625,000 master’s degrees 
awarded, over 50 percent were concentrated in 
two fields: education (28 percent) and business 
(25 percent). Women earned 77 and 45 percent, 
respectively, of all degrees awarded in those two 
fields. Overall, 194,900 more master’s degrees 
were awarded in 2007-08 than in 1997-98 (a 45 
percent increase). During this period, the number 
of doctoral degrees awarded increased by 38 percent 
and the number awarded to women increased 

by 68 percent. Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, 
there was a 16 percent increase in the number of 
first-professional degrees awarded and a 35 percent 
increase in the number awarded to women. The 
field of pharmacy saw the greatest percent increase 
(199 percent) in the number of degrees awarded 
{indicator 42). 

■ Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, the number of 
degrees conferred by private for-profit institutions 
increased by a larger percentage than the number 
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conferred by public and private not-for-profit 
institutions; this was true for all types of degrees. For 
example, during this period the number of bachelor’s 
degrees conferred by public and private not-for-profit 
institutions increased by 27 percent for both types of 
institutions, while the number conferred by private 
for-profit institutions quadrupled. In addition, the 
number of master’s degrees conferred by private 
for-profit institutions increased eight-fold, resulting 
in an increase in their share of total master’s degrees 
conferred ( indicator 43). 

Average inflation-adjusted salaries for full-time 
instructional faculty with academic ranks in 
colleges and universities were 24 percent higher 
in 2008-09 than in 1979-80. The increase was 
greatest for instructors, whose average salary 
increased by 46 percent, followed by professors, 
whose average salary increased by 30 percent. 

The average faculty salary was higher in 2008-09 
than in 1979-80 at most types of institutions, 
with increases ranging from 9 percent at public 
2-year colleges to 41 percent at private doctoral 
universities. In the more recent period from 1999 — 
2000 to 2008-09, average faculty salaries increased 
by 4 percent. In 2008-09, the average faculty salary 
was $73,600, with institutional averages ranging 
from $43,500 at private 2-year colleges to $97,700 
at private doctoral universities ( indicator 44). 

The percentage of full-time college students ages 
16-24 who were employed increased from 34 to 
52 percent between 1970 and 2000, decreased to 
47 percent in 2001, but did not change measurably 
from 2001 through 2008. In addition, the number 
of hours these students worked per week has 
increased since 1970. In 1970, about 4 percent of 
full-time students worked 35 or more hours per 
week, but between 2000 and 2007 that percentage 
fluctuated between 8 and 9 percent. In contrast 
to the increase among full-time college students, 
there was no measurable change in the percentage 
of part-time college students who were employed 
between 1970 and 2008. Part-time college students 
worked fewer hours in 2008 than they did in 1970 
( indicator 45). 

From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of 
full-time, full-year undergraduates who received 
federal grants, available to those who qualify by 
income, increased from 31 to 33 percent, while 
the percentage with federal loans increased from 
44 to 50 percent. In 2007-08, about 80 percent 
of low-income dependent undergraduates received 
federal grants, compared with 15 percent of middle- 
income and less than 1 percent of high-income 
undergraduates. The percentage of middle-income 
undergraduates who took out loans in 2007-08 
(49 percent) was not measurably different from 



that of low-income undergraduates (51 percent), 
but higher percentages of low- and middle-income 
undergraduates took out loans than did high- 
income undergraduates (35 percent) ( indicator 46). 

■ For full-time, full-year, dependent undergraduates, 
the total price of education was higher in 2007-08 
than in 1999-2000 at all institutions. Many 
students and families receive financial aid to help 
cover their expenses, usually in the form of grants 
and loans. The net price of education is calculated 
as the total price of attendance (the cash outlay, 
including loans, that is needed to cover educational 
expenses) minus grants. After adjusting for 
inflation, the net price of attendance was higher in 
2007-08 than in 2003-04 for students at public 2- 
and 4-year institutions and at private not-for-profit 
4-year institutions. For low-income students at all 
institutions, however, the net price of attendance 
was not significantly higher in 2007—08 than in 
2003-04 (; Indicator 47). 

■ In 2007-08, the average total price for 1 year of 
full-time graduate education ranged from $31,300 
for a master’s degree program at a public institution 
to $58,000 for a first-professional degree program 
at a private not-for-profit institution. For all degree 
programs, the average total price of attending a 
graduate program was greater in 2007-08 than in 
2003-04. Most full-time graduate students receive 
some type of financial aid, such as grants and 
assistantships (awarded on a discretionary basis); 
subsidized, unsubsidized, or private loans; or tuition 
assistance from their employer. Some 85 percent of 
full-time students at the master’s level, 88 percent 

at the first-professional level, and 93 percent at the 
doctoral level received some type of aid in 2007-08 
(; indicator 48). 

■ In 2007-08, student tuition accounted for 18 
percent of the total revenue for public institutions, 
36 percent for private not-for-profit institutions, and 
87 percent for private for-profit institutions. State 
appropriations (25 percent) were the largest source 
of revenue for public institutions, while tuition and 
fees (18 percent) were the second largest source. In 
2007-08, instruction was the largest expenditure 
category for both public and private not-for-profit 
institutions. At private for-profit institutions, the 
largest single expenditure category was a group 
made up of student services and academic and 
institutional support ( indicator 49). 

Conclusion 

Overall, progress on national assessments in reading and 

mathematics has been made among 4th- and 8th-graders 

since the early 1990s. On both mathematics and reading 
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assessments, significant achievement gaps among racial/ 
ethnic groups remain, though the mathematics and 
reading gaps between White and Black 4th-graders have 
narrowed since the assessments were first given. Other 
measures of progress showing improvement are the status 
dropout rate, which has declined among students in all 
racial/ethnic groups, and rates of postsecondary degree 
attainment, which have increased for Black, Hispanic, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native students. 

It is important to examine how outcomes on measures 
of progress differ among students of varying poverty 
levels. On the 2009 national reading and mathematics 
assessments, the percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders 
from high-poverty schools performing at or above the 
Basic, at or above the Proficient, and at the Advanced 
achievement levels were lower than the respective 
percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders from low-poverty 
schools. In 2007-08, 12-graders attending high-poverty 
schools were less likely than those attending low-poverty 
schools to graduate with a diploma during the previous 
year, and graduates from high-poverty schools were less 
likely than graduates from low-poverty schools to attend 
a 4-year college. 

Enrollment in U.S. schools is expected to continue 
growing in the coming years. From 2007 through 2019, 
public elementary and secondary education enrollment 
is projected to increase to 52 million students; the South 
is expected to experience the largest increase in the 
number of students enrolled. Undergraduate enrollment 
is expected to increase from 16.4 million students in 2008 
to 19.0 million in 2019. Enrollment in postbaccalaureate 
programs is projected to increase through 2019 to 3.4 
million students. 



These increases in enrollment have been accompanied by 
a growing diversity of students. Between 1988 and 2008, 
the percentage of public school students who were White 
decreased from 68 to 55 percent, while the percentage of 
public school students who were Hispanic doubled from 
11 percent to 22 percent. In 2007-08, greater percentages 
of Hispanic, Black, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
students attended high-poverty elementary and secondary 
schools than did White or Asian/Pacific Islander students. 

NCES produces an array of reports each year that present 
findings about the U.S. education system. The Condition 
of Education 2010 is the culmination of a yearlong 
project. It includes data that were available by April 
2010. In the coming months, other reports and surveys 
informing the nation about education will be released. 
Along with the indicators in this volume, NCES intends 
these surveys and reports to help inform policymakers 
and the American public about trends and conditions in 
U.S. education. 

PP4£~LX 

Stuart Kerachsky (f J 

Deputy Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The Condition of Education is available in two forms: this 
print volume for 2010 and a Web version on the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) website ( http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe l. The Web version includes 
the following: the 2010 Commissioner’s statement, a 
user’s guide, special analyses from 2000 through 2010, 
all indicators from this edition, and selected indicators 
from earlier editions of The Condition of Education. (See 
page xxix for a list of all the indicators that appear on The 
Condition of Education website.) 

The print volume of The Condition of Education 2010 
consists of five sections of indicators, as well as an 
additional “special section” that examines high-poverty 
schools using data drawn from various indicators in the 
volume. Each section begins with a summary of the 
general topic areas covered by the indicators in the section. 
Each indicator consists of a page with key findings and 
technical notes, one or two figures and/or tables on the 
adjacent page, and one or more supplemental tables, 
found in appendix A. The supplemental tables feature 
the estimates used in the indicator discussion as well 
as additional estimates related to the indicator. Where 
applicable, tables of standard errors for estimate tables 
are available on the Web ( http://nces.ed.gov/programs/ 
coe) . Additional information on data sources, analyses 
conducted, and definitions of variables and measures can 
be found in the supplemental notes in appendix B. Finally, 
a glossary of key terms, a bibliography, and an index are 
featured in appendices C—E. 

This icon on the main indicator page lists references 
for related indicators, supplemental tables, glossary 
terms, and other sources that provide more information 
relating to the indicator. Indicators use the most recent 
national and international data available from either 
NCES or other sources that are relevant to the indicator. 
When the source is an NCES publication, such as the 
Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (NCES 2010-013), the 
publication can be viewed on the NCES website ( http:// 
nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 

Data Sources and Estimates 

The data in this report were obtained from many different 
sources — including students and teachers, state education 
agencies, local schools, and colleges and universities — 
using surveys and compilations of administrative records. 
Users of The Condition of Education should be cautious 
when comparing data from different sources. Differences 
in aspects such as procedures, timing, question phrasing, 
and interviewer training can affect the comparability of 
results across data sources. 

Most indicators in The Condition of Education summarize 
data from surveys conducted by NCES or by the Census 
Bureau with support from NCES. Brief explanations 
of the major NCES surveys used in this edition of The 



Condition of Education can be found in supplemental notes 
3 and 4 of this volume. More detailed explanations can be 
obtained on the NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov ) under 
“Surveys and Programs.” Information about the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), another frequent source of 
survey data used in The Condition of Education, can be 
found in supplemental note 2 and at http://www.census. 
gov/cps/ . 

Data for indicators reported in this volume are obtained 
primarily from two types of surveys: universe surveys and 
sample surveys. Some indicators report data taken from 
entire populations (universe surveys), such as indicator 36 
(Public School Expenditures by District Poverty). With 
this type of survey, information is collected from every 
member of the population. For example, data for indicator 
36 were obtained from each school district in the United 
States. When data from an entire population are available, 
estimates of the total population or a subpopulation are 
made by simply summing the units in the population 
or subpopulation. A universe survey is usually expensive 
and time consuming, so researchers often opt to collect 
data from a sample of the population of interest (sample 
survey). Other indicators report data from sample 
surveys, such as indicator 9 (Reading Performance). 
Indicator 9 reports information from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), which 
assesses a representative sample of students rather than 
the entire population of students. When a sample survey 
is used, statistical uncertainty is introduced because data 
come from only a portion of the entire population. This 
statistical uncertainty must be considered when reporting 
estimates and making comparisons. 

Various types of estimates derived from universe 
and sample surveys are reported in The Condition 
of Education. Many indicators report the size of a 
population or a subpopulation, and often the size of a 
subpopulation is expressed as a percentage of the total 
population. In addition, the average (or mean) values of 
some characteristic of the population or subpopulation 
may be reported. The average is obtained by summing 
the values for all members of the population and dividing 
the sum by the size of the population. An example is the 
annual average salaries of full-time instructional faculty 
at degree-granting institutions ( indicator 44). Another 
population measure that is sometimes used is the median. 
The median is the value of a population characteristic at 
or above which 50 percent of the population is estimated 
to fall and at or below which 50 percent of the population 
is estimated to fall. An example is the median annual 
earnings of young adults who are full-time, full-year wage 
and salary workers ( indicator 17). 

Estimates based on universe and sample survey data may 
be affected by a wide range of potential data collection 
errors, such as coverage errors, response errors, data 
coding errors, and data entry errors. Estimates of the size 
of these types of errors are typically not available. 
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Using estimates calculated from data based on a sample 
of the population requires consideration of several factors 
before the estimates become meaningful. However 
conscientious an organization may be in collecting 
data from a sample of a population, some margin of 
error will always be present in estimations of the size of 
the actual total population or subpopulation because 
the data are available from only a portion of the total 
population. Consequently, data from samples can provide 
only an approximation of the true or actual value. The 
margin of error, or the range, of an estimate depends on 
several factors, including the amount of variation in the 
responses, the size and representativeness of the sample, 
and the size of the subgroup for which the estimate is 
computed. The magnitude of this margin of error is 
measured by what statisticians call the “standard error” 
of an estimate. 



Standard Errors 

When data from sample surveys are reported, as is 
the case with most of the indicators in The Condition 
of Education, the standard error is calculated for 
each estimate. The standard errors for all estimated 
totals, means, medians, or percentages reported in the 
supplemental tables of The Condition of Education can 
be viewed on the NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe ). 

The standard errors of the estimates for different 
subpopulations in an indicator can vary. As an 
illustration, indicator 13 reports the average mathematics 
scores of 13-year-old students between 1973 and 2008. 

In both 1994 and 1996, the average mathematics score 
for 13-year-olds was 274 (see table A-13-2). In contrast to 
the similarity of these scores, the standard errors for these 
estimates were 0.9 and 1.0, respectively (see table S-13-2). 
The average score with the smaller standard error provides 
a more reliable approximation of the true value than the 
average score with a higher standard error. In addition, 
standard errors tend to diminish in size as the size of the 
sample (or subsample) increases. 

For indicator 17, which reports median annual earnings, 
special procedures are followed for computing the 
standard errors for these medians. See appendix G of the 
source and accuracy statement for the Current Population 
Study (CPS) 2009 Annual Social and Economic 
supplement (ASEC) for information on how to calculate 
the standard errors ( http://www.census.gov/apsd/techdoc/ 
cps/cpsmar09.pdf) . 



Data Analysis and Interpretation 

When estimates are from a sample, caution is warranted 
when drawing conclusions about the size of one 
population estimate in comparison to another, or 
about whether a time series of population estimates 
is increasing, decreasing, or staying about the same. 
Although one estimate may be larger than another, 
a statistical test may find that there is no measurable 
difference between the two estimates because of the 
standard error associated with one or both of the 
estimates. Whether differences in means or percentages 
are statistically significant can be determined using the 
standard errors of the estimates. 

Readers who wish to compare two sample estimates to 
see if there is a statistical difference will need to estimate 
the precision of the difference between the two sample 
estimates. This would be necessary if one wanted to 
compare, for example, the mean proficiency scores 
between groups assessed in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. To estimate the precision of the 
difference between two sample estimates, one must find 
the standard error of the difference between the two 
sample estimates {E and Ef). Expressed mathematically, 
the difference between the two is E A ~E g . The standard 
error of the difference (se A B ) can be calculated by taking 
the square root of the sum of the two standard errors 
associated with each of the two sample estimates (se A and 
sef after each has been squared. This relationship can be 
expressed as 

Se A-B = AK + 

After finding the standard error of the difference, one 
divides the difference between the two sample estimates 
by this standard error to determine the “t value” or 
“t statistic” of the difference between the two estimates. 
This t statistic measures the precision of the difference 
between two independent sample estimates. The formula 
for calculating this ratio is expressed mathematically as 



Assuming a normal distribution, the next step is 
to compare this t statistic to 1.96, the statistically 
determined value for making a decision at a 93 percent 
confidence level as to whether there is a statistical 
difference between two estimates. A 95 percent 
confidence level means that if a test is conducted 100 
times, only 5 times out of 100 would it be expected that 
the difference between the two sample estimates {E A and 
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E B ) is due to chance alone. Therefore, if the t statistic is 
greater than 1.96, then there is evidence that a difference 
exists between the two populations. If the t statistic is 
equal to or less than 1.96, then there is less certainty 
that the observed difference is a real difference and is not 
simply due to sampling error. This level of certitude, or 
significance, is commonly referred to as the “.05 level of 
(statistical) significance.” 

As an example of a comparison made between two sample 
estimates to determine whether there is a statistically 
significant difference between the estimates, consider 
the data on the performance of 4th-grade students in 
the 1992 and 2009 NAEP reading assessments (see table 
A-9-1). The average scale score in 1992 was 217 and the 
average scale score in 2009 was 221. Is the difference 
of 4 scale points between these two different samples 
statistically significant? The standard errors of these 
estimates are 0.9 and 0.3, respectively (see table S-9-1). 
Using the formula above, the standard error of the 
difference is 0.97. The t statistic of the difference between 
the two sample estimates (the estimated difference 
of 4 scale points divided by the standard error of the 
difference) is 4.32. This value is greater than 1.96 — the 
critical value of the t distribution for a .05 level of 
significance with a large sample. Thus, one can conclude 
that there was a statistically significant difference in the 
reading performance of 4th-graders between 1992 and 
2009 and that the reading score for 4th-graders in 2009 
was higher than the reading score for 4th-graders in 1992. 

For all indicators in The Condition of Education that 
report estimates based on samples, differences between 
estimates (including increases or decreases) are stated 
only when they are statistically significant. To determine 
whether differences reported are statistically significant, 
two-tailed t tests at the .05 level are typically used. The 
t test formula for determining statistical significance 
is adjusted when the samples being compared are 
dependent. The t test formula is not adjusted when 
performing multiple comparisons. When the difference 
between estimates is not statistically significant, tests 
of equivalence are often used. An equivalence test 
determines the probability (generally at the .15 level) 
that the estimates are statistically equivalent, that is, 
within the margin of error that the two estimates are not 
substantively different. When the estimates are found to 
be equivalent, language such as “x” and “y” “were similar” 
or “about the same” has been used; otherwise, the data 
will be described as having “no measurable difference.” 
When the variables to be tested are postulated to form 
a trend, the relationship may be tested using linear 
regression, logistic regression, or ANOVA trend analysis 
instead of a series of t tests. These alternate methods 
of analysis test for specific relationships (e.g., linear, 
quadratic, or cubic) among variables. 



A number of considerations influence the ultimate 
selection of the data years that are featured in The 
Condition of Education. To make analyses as timely as 
possible, the latest year of data is shown if it is available 
during report production. The choice of comparison 
years is often also based on the need to show the earliest 
available survey year, as in the case of the NAEP and 
the international assessment surveys. In the case of 
surveys with long time frames, such as surveys measuring 
enrollment, the decade’s beginning year (e.g., 1980 or 
1990) often starts the trend line. In the figures and 
tables of the indicators, intervening years are selected 
in increments in order to show the general trend. The 
narrative for the indicators typically compares the most 
current year’s data with those from the initial year and 
then with those from a more recent period. Where 
applicable, the narrative may also note years in which the 
data begin to diverge from previous trends. 

Variations in Population 

In considering the estimates shown in the tables and 
figures in this volume and on the NCES website, it is 
important to keep in mind that there may be considerable 
variation among the members of a population in the 
characteristic or variable represented by the population 
estimate. For example, the estimated average mathematics 
score of U.S. 4th-graders in 2009 was 240 (see table 
A-ll-1). In reality, many U.S. students scored above 240 
points, and many scored below 240 points. Likewise, 
not all faculty salaries, benefits, and total compensation 
at postsecondary institutions were the same at each type 
of institution in 2008-09 ( indicator 44). Because of this 
variation, there may be considerable overlap among the 
members of the two populations that are being compared. 
Although the difference in the estimated means of the 
two populations may be statistically significant, many 
members of the population with the lower estimated 
mean may actually be above the estimated mean of 
the other population, and vice versa. For example, 
there may be a percentage of young adults with a high 
school diploma or equivalent that have higher earnings 
than young adults with a bachelor’s degree or higher 
( indicator 17). The extent of such overlap is not generally 
considered in the indicators in this volume. Estimates of 
the extent of variation in such population characteristics 
can be computed from the NCES survey datasets or are 
available in published reports. For example, estimates of 
the variation in students’ assessment scores can be found 
using the NAEP Data Explorer at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/nde/ or in the appendices to most 
NAEP reports. 
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Rounding and Other 
Considerations 

All calculations within The Condition of Education are 
based on unrounded estimates. Therefore, the reader may 
find that a calculation, such as a difference or a percentage 
change, cited in the text or figure may not be identical 
to the calculation obtained by using the rounded values 
shown in the accompanying tables. Although values 
reported in the supplemental tables are generally rounded 
to one decimal place (e.g., 76.5 percent), values reported 
in each indicator are generally rounded to whole numbers 
(with any value of 0.50 or above rounded to the next 
highest whole number). Due to rounding, cumulative 
percentages may sometimes equal 99 or 101 percent 
rather than 100 percent. 

Indicators in this volume that use the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) use a base academic year of 2008-09 
and a base calendar year of 2008 for constant dollar 
calculations. For more information on the CPI, see 
supplemental note 10. 

Race and ethnicity 

The categories denoting race and ethnicity in The 
Condition of Education are in accordance with the 1997 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) standard 
classification scheme. These classifications are based 
primarily on the respondent’s self-identification, as is 
the case with data collected by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
or, in rare instances, on observer identification. Under 
the OMB standards, race and ethnicity are considered 
separate concepts. “Hispanic or Latino” is an ethnicity 
category, not a racial category. Race categories presented 
in The Condition of Education 2010 exclude persons of 
Hispanic ethnicity; thus, the race/ethnicity categories are 
mutually exclusive. 

Ethnicity is categorized as follows: 

■ Hispanic or Latino: A person of Cuban, Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, South or Central American, or other 
Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Racial groupings are as follows: 

■ American Indian or Alaska Native: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North 
and South America (including Central America) 
who maintains tribal affiliation or community 
attachment. 

■ Asian: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, and the 
Indian subcontinent: for example, Cambodia, 
China, India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam. 



■ Black: A person having origins in any of the Black 
racial groups of Africa. 

■ Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander: A person 
having origins in any of the original peoples of 
Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, or other Pacific Islands. 

■ White: A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the 
Middle East. 

■ Two or more races: A person who selected two 
or more of the following racial categories when 
offered the option of selecting one or more racial 
designations: White, Black, Asian, Native Hawaiian 
or Other Pacific Islander, or American Indian or 
Alaska Native. 

In The Condition of Education, the following terms are 
typically used to represent the above categories: White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian, Pacific Islander, American 
Indian/Alaska Native, and Two or more races. Not 
all categories are shown in all indicators. For more 
information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 

Symbols 

In accordance with the NCES Statistical Standards, many 
tables in this volume use a series of symbols to alert the 
reader to special statistical notes. These symbols, and their 
meanings, are as follows: 

— Not available. Data were not collected or not 
reported. 

Not applicable. Category does not exist. 

# Rounds to zero. The estimate rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. Estimates are 

unstable. 

Reporting standards not met. Did not meet 
reporting standards. 

* p < .05 Significance level. 1 

Notes 

1 This level of significance means that the chance is less than 5 out 
of 100 that a difference was found between two estimates when no 
real difference exists. 
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Introduction 



The Elementary and Secondary School Act of 1965 
constituted an important educational component of 
the “War on Poverty” launched by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Through special funding (Title I), it allocated 
resources to school systems to meet the needs of 
educationally disadvantaged children. Since 1965 there 
has been an expansion of federal education programs, as 
well as a wide variety of state and local initiatives, that 
target resources for disadvantaged students. Many of 
these programs address the needs of schools and districts 
with high concentrations of poverty, as evidence has 
emerged that the level of poverty in a school can affect 
academic outcomes (Rumberger, 2007). 

This special section of The Condition of Education 2010 
uses a subset of the indicators in the full report to present 
a descriptive profile of high -poverty schools and their 
students and to compare them to low-poverty schools 
and their students. The school poverty measure used 
throughout is the percentage of a school’s enrollment 
that is eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) 
through the National School Lunch Program (NSLP). 
High-poverty schools are those where 76-100 percent of 
students are eligible for FRPL and low-poverty schools are 
those where 0-25 percent of students are eligible. Twenty 
percent of public elementary schools and 9 percent of 
public secondary schools in the United States are high- 
poverty using this definition (see table A-24-1). These 
high-poverty schools educate approximately 6 million 
elementary school students and 1 million secondary 
school students. 

The special section describes high-poverty schools in 
terms of their characteristics, staffing, and students in 
relation to their low-poverty counterparts. The special 
section is organized into three general areas, each of 
which presents data from various sources and examines 
different questions. 

Part I describes the characteristics of high-poverty schools 
and the students who attend them and addresses the 
following questions: 

■ What types of schools are high-poverty schools? 

■ Where are high-poverty schools located? 

■ What are the characteristics of the students who 
attend high-poverty schools? 



Part II describes the principals, teachers, and support 
staff who work in high-poverty schools and addresses the 
following questions: 

■ What are the characteristics of principals working 
in high-poverty schools? 

■ What are the characteristics of teachers working in 
high-poverty schools? 

■ What are the characteristics of support staff 
working in high-poverty schools? 

Part III describes the outcomes of students who attend 
high-poverty schools and addresses the following 
questions: 

■ How do students in high-poverty schools perform 
on the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) assessments? 

■ What are the high school graduation rates for high- 
poverty schools? 

■ What are the college enrollment rates for high- 
poverty schools? 

Throughout the special section, high-poverty schools are 
compared with low-poverty schools. In order to cover the 
breadth of material in the limited space of this special 
section, the middle two FRPL quarters (26-50 and 51-75 
percent) are not usually discussed. The complete poverty 
distribution, however, is provided in each table. This 
special section is limited to elementary and secondary 
schools. Due to the low number of combined elementary/ 
secondary schools (schools where grade spans include 
both elementary and secondary grades) these schools are 
not discussed separately, but are included in national 
totals. It is important to note that the purpose of this 
special section is to provide descriptive information 
by bringing together indicators found throughout The 
Condition of Education report; thus, complex interactions, 
relationships across variables, and causality have not been 
explored here. 
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Technical Note: Measuring the Concentration of Student Poverty in Schools 



The National School Lunch Program (NSLP), in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, oversees the national 
free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) program ( http://www. 
fns.usda.gov/cnd/Lunch/AboutLunch/NSLPFactSheet . 
pdf). Children from families with incomes at or below 
130 percent of the poverty level are eligible for free meals. 
Those from families with incomes that are above 130 
and up to 185 percent of the poverty level are eligible for 
reduced-price meals (Ralston et al. 2008). For 2009-10, 
the income of a family of four at 130 percent of the 
poverty level was $28,665, and the income of a family of 
four at 185 percent of the poverty level was $40,793. 

FRPL is commonly used to measure school poverty 
because (1) it is found consistently across survey 
collections (unlike other measures such as household 
income); (2) at the district level, it has a strong correlation 
with district poverty; and (3) at the student level it is 
correlated with measures of socioeconomic status (SES) 
reported at the student/household level (Ensminger 
et al. 2000). 

For this report, the basis for the measurement of the 
concentration of student poverty in a school is the 
percentage of a school’s enrollment that is either eligible 
for or actually enrolled in the FRPL program, depending 
on the data source used. Data from the Common Core 
of Data (CCD), a comprehensive, annual, national 
collection of data on all public elementary and secondary 
schools and school districts, are based on district-level 
submissions of the number of students who are eligible 
for the program. The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
a sample survey of American schools that provides data 
on school staffing and other conditions in schools, asks 
principals, “Around the first of October, how many 
students at this school were approved for free or reduced- 
price lunches?” Data from the School Survey on Crime 
and Safety (SSOCS), a national, cross-sectional survey 
of public elementary and secondary schools that collects 
information on crime and safety, asked principals to 



report “the percentage of their current students that 
are eligible for free or reduced-price lunch.” Data from 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) are based on a survey given to principals in the 
participating schools. The survey asks principals “about 
what percentage of students in your school was eligible 
to receive a free or reduced-price lunch through the 
National School Lunch Program?” with nine categories to 
select from: 0 percent, 1-5 percent, 6-10 percent, 11-25 
percent, 26-34 percent, 35-50 percent, 51-75 percent, 
76-99 percent, and 100 percent. For consistency, the 
term eligible is used throughout this section to describe 
the students who are reported. 

As enrollment is voluntary (Entwisle and Astone 1994; 
Ralston et al. 2008), enrollment may be lower for eligible 
older students who have greater feelings of stigma 
associated with FRPL, greater feelings of independence, 
and more complaints about food quality and choices 
(Glantz et al. 1994). Due to the inherent difficulty in 
identifying students who may be eligible for FRPL, but 
are not enrolled, it is likely that, regardless of the source, 
the data reflect enrolled students. 

The FRPL measure for school concentration of students 
from low-income families is constructed using absolute 
thresholds at 0-25 percent, 26-50 percent, 51-75 percent, 
and 76-100 percent. Separate findings are reported for 
elementary schools and for secondary schools given the 
systematic differences in FRPL rates and school level. 

A small percentage of schools either did not report the 
number of students eligible for FRPL or do not participate 
in the program. For CCD, SASS, and SSOCS data, 
schools in this category are counted in the totals, but not 
always shown separately in tables in the full report. For 
NAEP, which may have schools that do not participate in 
the program, but does not have missing school level data 
due to extensive data collection efforts for those schools in 
the NAEP sample, schools in this category are included in 
the low-poverty category (0-25 percent). 
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Part I. High-Poverty Schools and the Students Who 
Attend Them 



What types of schools are 
high-poverty schools? 

In 2007-08, there were 16,122 schools that were 
considered high-poverty schools (see table A-24-1). 

That is, in these schools, 76-100 percent of the student 
enrollment was eligible for free or reduced-price meals. 
The percentage of high-poverty schools increased from 
12 percent in 1999-2000 to 17 percent in 2007-08. 
There is some evidence that this increase was at least 
partly due to increased program participation rates, since 
from 1999 to 2007 the overall poverty rate for children 
under 18 increased by a smaller amount, from 17 to 18 
percent (NCES-2010-013, table 21). 

The percentage of high-poverty schools varied by school 
level in 2007-08, as 20 percent of all public elementary 
schools (12,971 schools) were high-poverty, compared 
with 9 percent of secondary schools (2, 142) and 18 
percent of combined schools (1,009). High-poverty 
elementary schools were primarily regular schools (98 



percent); special education schools (schools that serve 
children with disabilities) and alternative schools (schools 
that serve students at risk for school failure) each made 
up 1 percent or less of high-poverty elementary schools 
(see table A-24-2). The distribution of school types 
for low-poverty elementary schools was similar to the 
distribution for high-poverty elementary schools. 

Compared to both high- and low-poverty elementary 
schools, high- and low-poverty secondary schools 
included larger percentages of special education and 
alternative schools. Among high-poverty secondary 
schools, 73 percent were classified as regular schools, 22 
percent were alternative schools, 4 percent were special 
education schools, and 2 percent were vocational schools 
(schools that provide technical or career training). Among 
low-poverty secondary schools, about 83 percent were 
classified as regular schools, 14 percent were alternative 
schools, 2 percent were vocational schools, and 1 percent 
were special education schools. 



Figure 1. Percentage distribution of secondary public school types, by percentage of students in school eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 




0-25 26-50 51-75 76-100 

Percentage of students in school eligible for FRPL 



School type: Q Regular Q Special education Q Vocational H Alternative 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," version 1 a, 2007-08. 
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Charter Schools 

A greater percentage of high-poverty public schools 
than low-poverty public schools were charter schools. 

A charter school is a school that provides free public 
education to students under a specific charter granted by 
the state legislature or other appropriate authority. At the 
elementary level, 5 percent of high-poverty and 
3 percent of low-poverty schools were charter schools 
(see table A-24-2). Ten percent of high-poverty public 
secondary schools were charter schools, compared with 
3 percent of low-poverty schools. From 1999-2000 to 
2007-08, the percentage of charter schools that were 
high-poverty increased from 13 to 23 percent, while the 
percentage that were low-poverty declined from 37 to 21 
percent (see table A-32-1). 



Title I Schools 

Title I schools are eligible to receive supplemental 
federal funds to assist in meeting the educational needs 
of at-risk students. Thus, it would be expected that a 
greater percentage of high-poverty public schools are 
eligible to participate in the federal Title I program for 
disadvantaged students than are lower-poverty public 
schools (see table A-24-2). This was the case for both 
elementary and secondary schools in 2007-08: about 
97 percent of high-poverty elementary schools were 
identified as Title I schools, compared with 38 percent of 
low-poverty elementary schools, and 78 percent of high- 
poverty secondary schools were Title I schools, compared 
with 26 percent of low-poverty secondary schools. 



Figure 2. Percentage of public schools identified as Title I schools, by school level and percentage of students in 
school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 
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Where are high-poverty schools 
located? 

Compared with other locales, cities tended to have greater 
percentages of high-poverty schools. In 2007-08, about 
40 percent of city elementary schools were high-poverty 
schools, compared with 15 percent of schools in towns, 

13 percent of suburban schools, and 10 percent of rural 
schools (see table A-24-3). A similar pattern was found 
at the secondary level: 20 percent of all city secondary 
schools were high-poverty, while in the other three locales 
5 to 8 percent of schools were high-poverty. 

In 2007-08, approximately 24 percent of all public 
elementary schools in both the South and West were 



high-poverty schools, compared with 16 percent in the 
Northeast and 12 percent in the Midwest (see table 
A-24-3). The states with the highest percentages of high- 
poverty elementary schools in 2007-08 were Mississippi 
(53 percent), Louisiana (52 percent), New Mexico (46 
percent), the District of Columbia (37 percent), and 
California (34 percent). At the secondary school level, 
12 percent of all public schools in the West and 11 
percent each of schools in the Northeast and South were 
high-poverty, compared with 5 percent of schools in the 
Midwest. The states with the highest percentages of 
high-poverty secondary schools in 2007-08 were 
Mississippi (43 percent), New Mexico (34 percent), 
Louisiana (27 percent), and New York (21 percent). 



Figure 3. Percentage distribution of public elementary and secondary schools, by locale and percentage of students 
in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 
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What are the characteristics of the 
students who attend high-poverty 
schools? 

In 2007-08, approximately 20 percent of elementary 
school students and 6 percent of secondary school 
students attended high-poverty public schools (see 
table A-25-1). 

Race and ethnicity 

In 2007-08, some 14 percent of students attending 
high-poverty elementary schools were White, 34 percent 
were Black, 46 percent were Hispanic, 4 percent were 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and 2 percent were American 
Indian/Alaska Native (see table A-25-2). At low-poverty 
elementary schools, student enrollment was on average 
75 percent White, 6 percent Black, 11 percent Hispanic, 

7 percent Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1 percent American 
Indian/Alaska Native. 

This pattern held for Hispanic, Black, and White 
students in cities, suburban areas, and towns (see table 
A-25-2). For example, in suburban areas, Hispanics 
made up over half (55 percent) of all students in high- 
poverty elementary schools, followed by Blacks (29 
percent). Whites (12 percent), Asians/Pacific Islanders 
(3 percent), and American Indians/Alaska Natives 
(1 percent). In rural high-poverty elementary schools, 
however, there were greater percentages of Black and 
White students (31 percent each) than Hispanic (27 
percent), American Indian/Alaska Native (8 percent), 
and Asian/Pacific Islander (1 percent) students. 

As at the elementary school level, Hispanics and Blacks 
represented the greatest shares of student enrollments in 
high-poverty public secondary schools. In 2007-08, some 
1 1 percent of students in high-poverty secondary schools 
were White, 38 percent were Black, 44 percent were 



Hispanic, 4 percent were Asian/Pacific Islander, and 3 
percent were American Indian/Alaska Native. The pattern 
in low-poverty public secondary schools was similar to 
the pattern observed at the elementary level: student 
enrollments were on average 76 percent White, 7 percent 
Black, 10 percent Hispanic, 6 percent Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 1 percent American Indian/Alaska Native. 

At high-poverty secondary schools, Hispanic students 
made up the plurality of student enrollment in city and 
suburban schools. At high-poverty secondary schools in 
cities, Hispanics accounted for 47 percent of enrollment, 
followed by Blacks (40 percent), Whites (7 percent), 
Asians/Pacific Islanders (5 percent), and American 
Indians/Alaska Natives (1 percent) (see table A-25-2). In 
towns and rural areas, however, high-poverty secondary 
schools had greater percentages of Black students (44 and 
34 percent, respectively). Hispanic students also made up 
a large proportion of enrollment in high-poverty schools 
in towns (33 percent) and high-poverty schools in rural 
areas (28 percent). White students accounted for 24 
percent of enrollment in high-poverty rural schools. 

In 2007-08, greater percentages of Hispanic, Black, and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students attended high- 
poverty public elementary and secondary schools than 
did White or Asian/Pacific Islander students; in addition, 
greater percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students 
attended these schools than did White students (see table 
A-25-1). At the elementary level, 42 percent of Hispanic, 
40 percent of Black, and 28 percent of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students were enrolled in high-poverty 
schools, compared with 5 percent of White and 15 percent 
of Asian/Pacific Islander students. In secondary schools, 

15 percent each of Hispanic, Black, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students were enrolled in high-poverty 
schools, compared with 1 percent of White and 5 percent 
of Asian/Pacific Islander students. 
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Figure 4. Percentage distribution of public elementary and secondary school students in specified racial/ethnic 
groups, by percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 
2007-08 
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Individualized Education Program 
(IEP) 

The percentage of a school’s enrollment having an 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) was not 
measurably different by school poverty level (see table 
A-24-5). An IEP is a written statement or educational 
plan for individuals identified with a disability or delayed 
skills. In 2007-08, about 12 percent of students attending 
high-poverty elementary schools and 15 percent of 
students attending high-poverty secondary schools had 
an IEP. 



Limited-English Proficient (LEP) 

The percentage of students who were limited-English 
proficient (LEP) was higher in high-poverty schools than 
in low-poverty schools (see table A-24-5). In 2007-08, 
about 25 percent of students attending high-poverty 
elementary schools were identified as LEP, compared 
with 4 percent of students attending low-poverty 
elementary schools. At the secondary level, about 16 
percent of students attending high-poverty schools were 
identified as LEP, compared with 2 percent attending 
low-poverty schools. 



Figure 5. Percentage of public school students who were limited-English proficient (LEP), by school level and 
percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 
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SNAPSHOT: Crime in high-poverty schools 

The amount of violence occurring at schools differed by school poverty level. In 2007-08, a larger percentage 
of low-poverty public schools (32 percent) recorded no violent incidents than did high-poverty schools 
(17 percent) (see table A-26-2). Similarly, a larger percentage of high-poverty public schools (38 percent) than 
low-poverty public schools (15 percent) recorded 20 or more violent incidents. 



Figure 6. Percentage of public schools recording violent incidents that occurred at school, by number of incidents 
and percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 
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Part II. Principals, Teachers, and Staff Who Work in 
High-Poverty Schools 



What are the characteristics of 
principals working in high-poverty 
schools? 

In 2007-08, approximately 21 percent (or 13,400) of 
all elementary school principals worked in high-poverty 
schools, compared with 27 percent (or 16,700) who 
worked in low-poverty schools (see table A-29-2). About 
12 percent (or 2,300) of all secondary school principals 
worked in high-poverty schools, while 33 percent (or 
7,000) worked in low-poverty schools. 

Generally, in 2007-08, for both elementary and 
secondary schools, there were very few measurable 
differences in the distribution of principals by age 
between high- and low-poverty schools. However, 
differences by gender were found between high-poverty 
and low-poverty elementary and secondary schools. 

For example, 65 percent of principals in high-poverty 
elementary schools were female, whereas 52 percent of 
principals in low-poverty elementary schools were female. 

There were also differences in the racial/ethnic 
distribution of principals by school poverty level. 
Compared with low-poverty schools, high-poverty 
elementary and secondary schools employed a larger 
percentage of Black and Hispanic principals and a smaller 
percentage of White principals. For example, in 2007-08, 
among principals working in high-poverty elementary 
schools, 58 percent were White, 22 percent were Black, 
and 17 percent were Hispanic. In comparison, among 
principals working in low-poverty elementary schools, 89 
percent were White, 6 percent were Black, and 4 percent 
were Hispanic. 

The educational attainment of principals did not vary 
by school poverty level among elementary schools, but 
it did among secondary schools. A smaller percentage 
of principals in high-poverty secondary schools had 
earned at least an education specialist or professional 
diploma (at least 1 year beyond a master’s level) than had 
principals in low-poverty secondary schools. The highest 
level of educational attainment for about 19 percent of 
principals working in high-poverty secondary schools 
was an education specialist or professional diploma, and 
for another 71 percent of principals at these schools, the 
highest level of educational attainment was a master’s 
degree. In comparison, 30 percent of principals at 
low-poverty secondary schools had attained an education 
specialist or professional diploma, and for another 
59 percent a master’s degree was the highest level of 
educational attainment. 



What are the characteristics of 
teachers working in high-poverty 
schools? 

In 2007-08, approximately 21 percent (or 410,400) of 
all full-time elementary school teachers taught in high- 
poverty schools, while 28 percent (or 543,800) taught in 
low-poverty schools (see table A-27-3). About 8 percent (or 
87,100) of all full-time secondary school teachers worked 
in high-poverty schools, compared with 40 percent (or 
414,500) who worked in low-poverty schools. 

Generally, in 2007-08, for both elementary and 
secondary schools, there were few measurable differences 
between high- and low-poverty schools in the distribution 
of teachers by gender or by age. For example, 84 percent 
each of teachers working in high-poverty and low-poverty 
elementary schools were female. However, as was the case 
among principals, racial/ethnic differences in the teaching 
staffs of high- and low-poverty schools were observed. 
High-poverty elementary and secondary schools employed 
a greater percentage of Black and Hispanic teachers and a 
smaller percentage of White teachers than did low-poverty 
schools. For example, in 2007-08, among teachers 
working in high-poverty elementary schools, 62 percent 
were White, 16 percent were Black, and 18 percent were 
Hispanic. In comparison, among teachers working in 
low-poverty elementary schools, 93 percent were White, 

3 percent were Hispanic, and 2 percent were Black. 

Teacher educational attainment and professional 
certification varied by school poverty level. For both 
elementary and secondary schools, a smaller percentage 
of teachers working in high-poverty schools had earned 
at least a master’s degree and a regular professional 
certification than had teachers working in low-poverty 
schools. For example, in 2007-08, some 38 percent 
of secondary school teachers working in high-poverty 
schools had a master’s degree as their highest level of 
educational attainment, whereas 52 percent of secondary 
school teachers working in low-poverty schools had a 
master’s as their highest level of attainment. Likewise, 

82 percent of teachers in high-poverty secondary schools 
held a regular professional certification, compared with 
89 percent of teachers in low-poverty secondary schools. 

In addition, for both elementary and secondary schools, 
a larger percentage of teachers working in high-poverty 
schools (21 percent for elementary and 22 percent for 
secondary) than of teachers working in low-poverty 
schools (16 percent for elementary and 15 percent for 
secondary) had less than 3 years of teaching experience 
(see table A-27-3). 
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Figure 7. Percentage distribution of full-time public secondary school teachers, by highest level of educational 

attainment and the percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School 
year 2007-08 
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What are the characteristics of 
support staff working in high- 
poverty schools? 

Generally, for both elementary and secondary schools, 
there were few measurable differences between high- 
and low-poverty schools in the distribution of school 
support staff (see table A-30-1). For example, at high- 
poverty elementary schools, 62 percent of all staff were 



professional instructional staff, 5 percent were student 
services professional staff, 16 percent were aides, and 
17 percent were other staff At low-poverty elementary 
schools, 63 percent of all staff were professional 
instructional staff, 6 percent were student services 
professional staff, 16 percent were aides, and 15 
percent were other staff Similar patterns were found 
at the secondary level. 
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Part III. Outcomes for Students Who Attend High-Poverty 
Schools 



How do students in high-poverty 
schools perform on NAEP 
assessments? 

On average, students from high-poverty schools did not 
perform as well on National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading, mathematics, music, and art 
assessments as students from low-poverty schools. 

Reading 

On each NAEP assessment given between 1998 and 
2009, average reading scores for 4th- and 8th-grade 
students from high-poverty schools were lower than the 
scores for students from low-poverty schools (see tables 
A-10-1 and A-10-2). In 2009, the average NAEP reading 
score (on a 0-500 point scale) for 4th-grade students from 
high-poverty schools was 202, while the average score 
for 4th-graders from low-poverty schools was 237. The 
average score for 4th-graders from high-poverty schools 
increased between 1998 and 2009, from 187 to 202, 
while the score for 4th-graders from low-poverty schools 
increased from 231 to 237. The reading achievement 
gap between low- and high-poverty 4th-grade students 
decreased from 44 points in 1998 to 35 points in 2009. 
The percentages of 4th-grade students from high-poverty 
schools performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced reading achievement levels 
were lower than the respective percentages of students 
from low-poverty schools (see table A-10-3). In 2009, 
about 45 percent of 4th-graders from high-poverty schools 
performed at or above Basic, compared with 83 percent 
of 4th-graders from low-poverty schools. Similarly, 

14 percent of 4th-graders from high-poverty schools 
performed at or above Proficient, compared to 50 percent 
of 4th-graders at low-poverty schools. 

In 2009, the average NAEP reading score (on a 0-500 
point scale) for 8th-grade students from high-poverty 
schools was 243, while the average for 8th-graders from 
low-poverty schools was 277. Between 1998 and 2009, 
scores for 8th-graders from low-poverty schools increased 
4 points, from 273 to 277, while there was no measurable 
change in the scores of 8th-graders from high-poverty 
schools. The reading achievement gap between low- and 
high-poverty 8th-grade students was 34 points in 2009. 
The percentages of 8th-grade students from high-poverty 
schools performing at or above the Basic, at or above 
the Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement levels 
were lower than the respective percentages of 8th-grade 
students from low-poverty schools. In 2009, about 
53 percent of 8th-graders from high-poverty schools 
performed at or above Basic, compared with 87 percent 
of 8th-graders from low-poverty schools. Similarly, 12 



percent of 8th-graders at high-poverty schools scored at or 
above Proficient, compared with 47 percent of 8th-graders 
at low-poverty schools. 

Mathematics 

On each NAEP assessment given between 2000 and 
2009, average mathematics scores for 4th- and 8th-grade 
students from high-poverty schools were lower than 
the scores for students from low-poverty schools (see 
tables A-12-1 and A-12-2). In 2009, the average NAEP 
mathematics score (on a 0-500 point scale) for 4th-grade 
students from high-poverty schools was 223, while the 
average score for 4th-graders from low-poverty schools 
was 254. The average score for 4th-graders from high- 
poverty schools increased 18 points between 2000 and 
2009, from 205 to 223, while the score for 4th-graders 
from low-poverty schools increased 14 points, from 239 to 
254. The mathematics achievement gap between low- and 
high-poverty 4th-grade students was 31 points in 2009. 
The percentages of 4th-grade students from high-poverty 
schools performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced mathematics achievement 
levels were lower than the respective percentages of 
4th-grade students from low-poverty schools (see table 
A-12-3). In 2009, about 64 percent of 4th-graders from 
high-poverty schools performed at or above Basic, 17 
percent performed at or above Proficient, and 1 percent 
performed at Advanced. In contrast, about 93 percent of 
4th-graders from low-poverty schools performed at or 
above Basic, 60 percent performed at or above Proficient, 
and 12 percent performed at Advanced. 

In 2009, the average NAEP mathematics score (on a 
0-500 point scale) for 8th-grade students from high- 
poverty schools was 260, while the average for 8th-graders 
from low-poverty schools was 298. Between 2000 and 
2009, scores for 8th-graders from high-poverty schools 
increased 14 points, from 246 to 260. During that period, 
scores for 8th-graders from low-poverty schools increased 
11 points, from 287 to 298. The mathematics achievement 
gap between low- and high-poverty 8th-grade students 
was 38 points in 2009. The percentages of 8th-grade 
students from high-poverty schools performing at 
or above the Basic, at or above the Proficient, and at 
the Advanced achievement levels were lower than the 
respective percentages of 8th-grade students from 
low-poverty schools. In 2009, about 49 percent of 
8th-graders from high-poverty schools performed at or 
above Basic, 13 percent performed at or above Proficient, 
and 1 percent performed at Advanced. In contrast, about 
87 percent of 8th-graders from low-poverty schools 
performed at or above Basic, 50 percent performed at or 
above Proficient, and 15 percent performed at Advanced. 
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Figure 8. Average 8th-grade reading scale scores, by percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch (FRPL): Selected years, 1998 through 2009 
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NOTE: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scale ranges from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected 
years, 1 998-2009 Reading Assessments. NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 9. Average 8th-grade mathematics scale scores, by percentage of students in school eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch (FRPL): Selected years, 2000 through 2009 
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years, 2000-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Music and Visual Arts 

In 2008, the average NAEP music and visual arts scores 
for 8th-grade students from high-poverty schools were 
lower than the scores for 8th-graders from low-poverty 
schools (see table A-14-1). In 2008, the average NAEP 
music score (on a 0-300 point scale with the average set at 



130) for 8th-grade students from high-poverty schools 
was 123, compared with an average score of 168 for 
students from low-poverty schools. For visual arts, 
students from high-poverty schools had an average score 
of 125, and students from low-poverty schools had an 
average score of 168. 



Figure 10. Average music and visual arts NAEP scale scores for 8th-grade students, by percentage of students in 
school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): 2008 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2008 Music 
and Visual Arts Assessments. NAEP Data Explorer. 
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What are the high school 
graduation rates for high-poverty 
schools, according to school 
administrators? 

In 2007-08, according to school administrators, the 
average percentage of 12th-graders in high-poverty 
secondary schools who graduated with a diploma during 
the previous year was lower than the average percentage 
for 12th-graders in low-poverty secondary schools (see 
table A-24-5). About 68 percent of 12th-graders in 
high-poverty schools and 91 percent of 12th-graders in 
low-poverty schools graduated with a diploma. Since 
1999-2000, the average percentage of seniors in high- 
poverty schools who graduated with a diploma has 
declined by 18 percentage points, from 86 to 68 percent. 
In contrast, there was no measurable difference between 
the 1999-2000 graduation rate in low-poverty schools 
and the 2007-08 rate in low-poverty schools. 



What are the college enrollment 
rates for high-poverty 
schools, according to school 
administrators? 

In 2007-08, according to school administrators, the 
average percentage of high school graduates from 
high-poverty secondary schools who attended a 4-year 
college was lower than the average for graduates from 
low-poverty secondary schools (see table A-24-5). About 
28 percent of high school graduates from high-poverty 
schools attended a 4-year institution after graduation, 
compared with 52 percent of high school graduates 
from low-poverty schools. Since 1999-2000, the average 
percentage of graduates from high-poverty schools 
attending 4-year college has had no measurable change. 
In contrast, the average college enrollment rate of 
graduates from low-poverty high schools increased 
by 8 percentage points during this period, from 44 to 
52 percent. 



Figure 11. Administrator reports of the average percentage of 12th-graders from secondary public schools 

graduating high school and the average percentage of graduates attending 4-year institutions, by 
percentage of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 
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Summary 

Drawing upon indicators presented in The Condition 
of Education 2010, this special section has provided a 
descriptive profile of high-poverty schools in the United 
States. It has examined the characteristics of students 
who attend these schools, as well as the characteristics of 
principals, teachers, and support staff who work in these 
schools. Using the percentage of a school’s enrollment 
that is eligible for the National School Lunch Program’s 
free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) as the measure of 
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Introduction 



The indicators in this section of The Condition of 
Education report trends in enrollments across all levels 
of education. Enrollment is a key indicator of the scope 
of and access to educational opportunities and a basic 
descriptor of American education. Changes in enrollment 
have implications for the demand for educational 
resources such as qualified teachers, physical facilities, and 
funding levels, which are required to provide high-quality 
education for our nation's students. 

The indicators in this section are organized into 
subsections — the first includes information on enrollment 
rates reported by age group, and the rest are organized by 
level of the education system. These levels are preprimary 
education, elementary and secondary education, 
undergraduate education, graduate and professional 
education, and adult education. Indicators prepared 
for this year's volume appear on the following pages, 
and all indicators in this section, including indicators 
from previous years, appear on the Web (see the “Tist of 
Indicators on The Condition of Education Website” on 
page xxix for a full listing of indicators). 

The indicator in the first subsection compares rates of 
enrollment in formal education programs across certain 
age groups in the population. Looking at trends in 
enrollment rates provides a perspective on the pursuit of 
education within the U.S. population at different ages 
and over time. 

An indicator on the website describes participation in 
center-based early childhood care and education programs 
such as Head Start, nursery school, and prekindergarten, 
which can help prepare children for elementary school 
and can also serve as child care for parents. Two more 
indicators on the website discuss the role of the family 
in cultivating certain developmental areas during 
the preprimary years; this development helps prepare 
children for formal education. Elementary and secondary 
education provide knowledge and skills that prepare 
students for further learning and productive membership 
in society. Because enrollment at the elementary and 



secondary levels is mandatory in most states until at 
least age 16, and in a number of states until age 17 or 18, 
changes in enrollment are driven primarily by shifts in 
the size and composition of the school-age population, 
as well as by shifts in the types of schools (e.g., public 
and private schools) that students attend. These factors 
are examined in the indicators found on the following 
pages. Another indicator on the website examines the 
educational option of homeschooling. 

Postsecondary education offers students opportunities to 
gain advanced knowledge and skills either immediately 
after high school or later in life. Because postsecondary 
education is voluntary, changes in total undergraduate 
enrollment typically reflect fluctuations in enrollment 
rates and the perceived availability and value of 
postsecondary education, as well as the size of college-age 
populations. Postbaccalaureate (which includes graduate 
and first-professional) enrollment constitutes an 
important segment of postsecondary education, allowing 
students to pursue advanced coursework in a variety of 
areas. Indicators on postsecondary enrollment are found 
in this volume. An indicator on the Web describes adult 
education, which consists of formal education activities 
for adults that allow them to upgrade their work skills, 
change careers, or expand personal interests. 

Some of the indicators in these subsections provide 
information about the characteristics of the students 
who are enrolled in formal education and, in some cases, 
how enrollment rates of different types of students vary 
across schools. For example, indicators that appear in 
this volume describe the racial/ethnic distributions of 
public school students and postsecondary students, the 
number and characteristics of children who speak a 
language other than English at home, and the number 
and percentage of children with disabilities. 

The indicators on participation in education from 
previous editions of The Condition of Education, which are 
not included in this volume, are available at http://nces. 
ed.gov/programs/coe . 
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Indicator 1 

Enrollment Trends by Age 



Between 2000 and 2008, enrollment rates increased for young adults ages 18-19 
and adults ages 20-24 and 25-29, the ages at which individuals are typically 
enrolled in college or graduate school. 



Changes in total enrollment rates varied by age group 
between 1970 and 2008: for those ages 3-4, 5-6, 16-17, 
18-19, 20-24, 25-29, and 30-34, enrollment rates were 
higher in 2008 than in 1970. In contrast, the rates of 
youth ages 7-13 and 14-15 remained close to 100 percent 
throughout this period (see table A-l-1). Enrollment 
patterns may reflect changes in attendance requirements, 
the perceived value or cost of education, and the time 
taken to complete degrees. 

Between 1970 and 2008, the enrollment rate for children 
ages 3-4 (the ages at which children are typically enrolled 
in nursery school) increased from 20 to 53 percent. More 
recently, between 2000 and 2008, the enrollment rate for 
children ages 3-4 remained between 52 and 56 percent. 
The enrollment rate for children ages 5-6 (the ages at 
which children are typically enrolled in kindergarten 
or first grade) increased from 90 percent in 1970 to 96 
percent in 1976 and has since remained stable. As of 
September 2008, the District of Columbia and 16 states 
required kindergarten attendance (see table A-l-2). 

For youth ages 7-13 and 14-15, enrollment rates have 
remained at nearly 100 percent over the past 38 years, 
reflecting states’ compulsory age requirements for school 
attendance (see tables A-l-1 and A-l-2). The enrollment 
rates for 7- to 13-year-olds and 14- to 15-year-olds were 
generally higher than the rate for 16- to 17-year-olds. 
However, the enrollment rate for 16- to 17-year-olds 
increased from 90 percent in 1970 to 95 percent in 2008. 
Between 2000 and 2008, the enrollment rate of 16- to 
17-year-olds remained between 93 and 95 percent. The 
maximum compulsory age of school attendance varies 
between the ages of 16 and 18. As of September 2008, the 
maximum compulsory age of attendance was 18 years of 
age in 17 states and the District of Columbia, 17 years of 
age in 8 states, and 16 years of age in 25 states. 

Technical Notes 

Estimates include enrollment in any type of graded 
public, parochial, or other private school. These 
include enrollment in nursery schools, kindergartens, 
elementary schools, high schools, colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a 
full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. 
Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used to collect 
enrollment data on children ages 3-4. While some of 
the increase in the enrollment rate of 3- to 4-year-olds 
between 1970 and 2008 may be due to these changes in 
the data collection method, it is important to note that 



Young adults ages 18-19 are typically transitioning into 
college education or the workforce. Between 1970 and 
2008, the overall enrollment rate for young adults ages 

18- 19 increased from 48 to 66 percent (see table A-l-1). 
During this time period, the enrollment rate for 18- to 

19- year-olds at the elementary/secondary level increased 
from 10 to 17 percent, while the enrollment rate for 

18- to 19-year-olds at the college level rose from 37 to 49 
percent. Between 2000 and 2008, college enrollment rates 
remained between 44 and 49 percent. 

Adults ages 20-34 who are enrolled in school are usually 
enrolled in college or graduate school. Between 1970 and 
2008, the enrollment rate for young adults ages 20-21 
increased from 32 to 50 percent and the rate for those 
ages 22-24 increased from 15 to 28 percent. Between 
2000 and 2008, the enrollment rates of adults ages 20-21 
and 22—24 increased from 44 to 50 percent and from 
25 to 28 percent, respectively. The enrollment rate for 
adults ages 25-29 increased from 8 percent in 1970 to 
13 percent in 2008, while the rate for adults ages 30-34 
increased from 4 percent in 1970 to 7 percent in 1975 
and has since remained relatively stable (between 6 and 
7 percent). In the more recent period between 2000 and 
2008, the enrollment rate for adults ages 25-29 increased 
from 11 to 13 percent, and for adults ages 30-34 there 
were no measurable changes in the enrollment rate. 



For more information: Tables A-l-1 and A-l-2 
Glossary: College, Elementarylsecondary school, 
Nursery school, Private school, Public school 



by 1994 the rate had already doubled from the 1970 rate. 
Excluded are enrollments in less-than-2-year colleges and 
enrollments in “special” schools such as trade schools, 
business colleges, or correspondence schools. The age 
groupings used in this indicator reflect the schooling 
stages that are typical for students given their age. For 
example, students ages 18-19 are typically transitioning 
from elementary/secondary education into college or 
the workforce. For more information on the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 
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Figure 1-1. Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1970-2008 
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1 Beginning in 1 994, new procedures were used to collect preprimary enrollment data. As a result, pre-1 994 data may not be comparable to data 
from 1 994 or later. 

NOTE: Includes enrollment in any type of graded public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the 
day or night. Excludes enrollments in less-than-2-year colleges and enrollments in "special" schools such as trade schools, business colleges, or 
correspondence schools. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement. 1970-2008. 



Figure 1-2. Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 2008 
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NOTE: Includes enrollment in any type of graded public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the 
day or night. Excludes enrollments in less-than-2-year colleges and enrollments in "special" schools such as trade schools, business colleges, or 
correspondence schools. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement. 2008. 
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Indicator 2 

Public School Enrollment 



From 2007-08 through 2019-20, public elementary and secondary enrollment is 
projected to increase from 49 to 52 million students. Over this period, the South is 
projected to increase its share of enrollment to 40 percent. 



In 2007-08, about 49.3 million students were enrolled 
in public elementary and secondary schools. Of these 
students, 34.2 million were enrolled in prekindergarten 
(preK) through grade 8, and 15.1 million were enrolled in 
grades 9 through 12 (see table A-2-1). 

Public school enrollment declined during the 1970s 
and early 1980s and increased in the latter part of the 
1980s (see table A-2-1). Enrollment continued to increase 
throughout the 1990s and early 2000s. By 1997-98, 
public school enrollment reached 46.1 million students 
and surpassed its early 1970s peak. Between 2000-01 
and 2006-07, public school enrollment increased by 
2.1 million students, reaching 49.3 million students 
in 2006—07. Total public school enrollment remained 
at 49.3 million in 2007-08 and is projected to remain 
at 49.3 million through 2009—10. From 2007—08 to 
2019-20, total public school enrollment is projected to 
increase 6 percent to 52.3 million (2019-20 is the last 
year for which projected data are available). 

Enrollment trends in grades preK-8 and 9-12 have 
differed over time as successive cohorts of students have 
moved through the public school system. For example, 
enrollment in grades preK-8 decreased throughout 
the 1970s and early 1980s, while enrollment in grades 
9-12 decreased in the late 1970s and throughout the 
1980s. Enrollment in grades preK— 8 increased from 
1990-91 through 2003-04 and remained relatively 
stable between 2003-04 and 2007-08. Public school 
enrollment in grades preK-8 is projected to increase from 
34.2 million in 2007-08 to an estimated high of 37.2 
million in 2019—20. Public school enrollment in grades 
9-12 increased from 1990-91 through 2007-08 but is 
projected to decline through 2011—12. From 2011—12 
through 2019-20, enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected 
to increase and surpass its 2007-08 enrollment by 
2019-20. 

Since 1970-71, the South has been the region of the 
country with the largest share of public school enrollment 
in the United States. However, the regional distribution 
of students in public schools has not remained static. 



The share of total public school enrollment in the 
Northeast and the Midwest decreased between 1970-71 
and 2007-08 (from 21 to 16 percent and from 28 to 22 
percent, respectively), while the share of enrollment in 
the South and the West increased during the same time 
period (from 32 to 37 percent and from 18 to 24 percent, 
respectively). According to projections, by 2019-20, 
some 15 percent of public school students will be in the 
Northeast, 20 percent will be in the Midwest, 26 percent 
will be in the West, and 40 percent will be in the South. 

Changes in public school enrollment in grades preK— 12 
are also projected to differ by state. Arizona, Nevada, and 
Utah are projected to see the greatest percent increases 
in total enrollment from 2007-08 to 2019-20 (34 to 35 
percent), and enrollment is projected to increase by more 
than 20 percent in three other states (see table A-2-2). 
Michigan and Rhode Island are projected to see the 
largest percent decreases in total enrollment over the same 
time period (by 10 percent each), and eight other states 
are projected to see decreases of greater than 5 percent. 

From 2007-08 to 2019-20, the rate of increase in overall 
public school enrollment is projected to differ by grade 
level and among states. For example, enrollment in grades 
preK— 8 is projected to increase more than enrollment in 
grades 9-12 during this period (9 vs. 1 percent). In grades 
preK-8, enrollment is projected to increase by more than 
30 percent in Arizona and Nevada but decrease by more 
than 6 percent in West Virginia. Projections indicate that 
enrollment in grades 9—12 will experience a wider range 
of percent change than enrollment in grades preK— 8 
between 2007-08 and 2019-20. Arizona, Nevada, North 
Carolina, and Utah are expected to increase enrollments 
in grades 9-12 by more than 25 percent, while 
enrollments in Michigan, Vermont, and Rhode Island are 
projected to decrease by more than 20 percent. 



For more information: Tables A-2-1 and A-2-2 
Glossary: Elementarylsecondary school, Prekindergarten, 
Public school 



Technical Notes 



The most recent year of actual data is 2007-08, and 
2019-20 is the last year for which projected data are 
available. For more information on projections, see NCES 
2010-069. Some data have been revised from previously 



published figures. Detail may not sum to total due to 
rounding. For a list of the states in each region, see 
supplemental note 1. 
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Figure 2-1. Actual and projected public school enrollment in grades prekindergarten (preK) through 12, by grade 
level: Schools years 1970-71 through 2019-20 



Enrollment (in thousands) Projected 




School year 



NOTE: The most recent year of actual data is 2007-08, and 201 9-20 is the last year for which projected data are available. For more information 
on projections, see NCES 2010-069. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Some data have been revised from previously published 
figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 

1 955-56 through 1 984-85: Common Core of Data (CCD), “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1 985-86 through 
2007-08, and National Elementary and Secondary Enrollment Model, 1 972-2007. 



Figure 2-2. Projected percent change in public school enrollment in grades prekindergarten (preK) through 12, 
by state: Between school years 2007-08 and 2019-20 




NOTE: The most recent year of actual data is 2007-08, and 201 9-20 is the last year for which projected data are available. For more information 
on projections, see NCES 2010-069. For a list of states in each region, see supplemental note 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education," 2007-08: and Public State Elementary and Secondary Enrollment Model, 1980-2007. 
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Indicator 3 

Private School Enrollment 



Private school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 12 increased from 
5.9 million in 1995-96 to 6.3 million in 2001-02, and then decreased to 5.9 million in 
2007-08. About 1 1 percent of all elementary and secondary school students were 
in private schools in 2007-08. 



Private school enrollment in prekindergarten through 
grade 12 increased from 5.9 million in 1995-96 to 6.3 
million in 2001—02, and then decreased to 5.9 million 
in 2007-08. About 11 percent of all elementary and 
secondary school students were in private schools in 
2007-08; this percentage was lower than the percentage 
in 1995-96 (see tables A-3-1 and A-3-2). 

Between 1995-96 and 2003-04, Roman Catholic 
schools maintained the largest share of total private 
school enrollment, but the percentage of all private school 
students enrolled in Roman Catholic schools decreased 
from 45 percent in 1995-96 to 39 percent in 2007-08 
(see table A-3-1). This decrease stemmed from the decline 
in the percentage of these students enrolled in parochial 
schools (those run by a parish, not by a diocese or 
independently). In contrast, the percentage of students in 
Conservative Christian schools increased from 13 to 15 
percent of all private school students between 1995-96 
and 2007-08. The percentage of students enrolled in 
nonsectarian schools increased from 20 to 22 percent 
during this period. 

In 2007-08, most private school students were enrolled 
in schools with a regular program emphasis (85 percent; 
see table A-3-3). Of the remaining students, 5 percent 
were enrolled in early childhood schools, 4 percent in 
Montessori schools, 2 percent in schools with a special 
program emphasis, 2 percent in special education schools, 
and 1 percent in alternative schools. The racial/ethnic 
composition of private schools varied by type of program 
emphasis. For example, the percentage of Black students 
enrolled in schools with special education (23 percent) 
and alternative (21 percent) program emphases exceeded 
the percentage of Black students enrolled in the remaining 



program types (8 to 13 percent). For Asian/Pacific 
Islander students, enrollment in Montessori schools 
(13 percent) and special program emphasis schools (10 
percent) was generally greater than Asian/Pacific Islander 
enrollment in all other program types (2 to 7 percent). 

In 2007-08, the percentage of all students who were 
enrolled in private schools was higher in the Northeast 
(15 percent) than in the Midwest (11 percent), the South 
(10 percent), and the West (9 percent) (see table A-3-2). 
Looking at changes over time, in the Midwest and West, 
the percentage of students enrolled in private schools 
was lower in 2007-08 than in 1995-96. The percentage 
of students in the Northeast who were enrolled in 
private schools in 2007-08 (15 percent) was similar to 
the percentage enrolled in 1995-96 (16 percent). In the 
South, the percentages of students enrolled in private 
schools remained around 10 percent from 1995-96 to 
2007-08. 

There were differences in the racial/ethnic composition of 
private school enrollments compared with public school 
enrollments in 2007-08. Whites made up a greater 
share of private school enrollment than of public school 
enrollment (75 vs. 56 percent), while the opposite was 
true for Blacks (10 vs. 17 percent) and Hispanics (10 vs. 

21 percent) (see table A-3-3 and NCES 2010-013, table 
41). Asians/Pacific Islanders made up 5 percent of both 
public and private school enrollments, and American 
Indians/Alaska Natives made up 1 percent of each. 



For more information: Tables A-3-1 through A-3-3 
Glossary: Prekindergarten, Private school, Public school 



Technical Notes 

Other religious schools are those with a religious 
orientation or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic. 
Conservative Christian schools are those with 
membership in at least 1 of 4 associations, and affiliated 
schools are those with membership in 1 of 12 associations. 
Unaffiliated schools are those that have a more general 
religious orientation or purpose, but are not classified 
as Conservative Christian or affiliated with a specific 
religion. Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious 
orientation or purpose. Vocational schools are included 
with special program emphasis schools. Calculations 



were revised and estimates may differ from previously 
published data. For more information on private 
schools, private school program emphases, and the 
Private School Universe Survey (PSS), see supplemental 
note 3. The distribution of private school students by 
race/ethnicity excludes prekindergarten students. Race 
categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more 
information on geographic region and race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. 
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Figure 3-1. Percentage distribution of private school students in prekindergarten through grade 12, by school type: 
Various years, school years 1995-96 through 2007-08 
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NOTE: Affiliated religious schools have a specific religious orientation or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic. Nonsectarian schools do not have 
a religious orientation or purpose. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For more information on the Private School Universe Survey 
(PSS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), various years, 1 995-96 
through 2007-08. 



Figure 3-2. Percentage distribution of public and private school enrollments, by race/ethnicity: School year 2007-08 
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NOTE: Private school distribution excludes prekindergarten students. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information 
on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1, and for more information on the Private School Universe Survey (PSS) and the Common Core of Data 
(CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Private School Universe Survey (PSS), 2007-08: U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 2007-08. 
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Indicator 4 

Racial/Ethnic Enrollment in Public Schools 



Between 1 988 and 2008, the percentage of public school students who were White 
decreased from 68 to 55 percent. During this period the percentage of Hispanic 
students doubled from 7 7 to 22 percent, and in 2008, Hispanic enrollment 
exceeded 7 0 million students. 



The shifting racial and ethnic distribution of public 
school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th 
grade is one aspect of change in the composition of school 
enrollment. From 1988 through 2008, the number of 
White students in U.S. public schools decreased from 
28.0 to 26.7 million and their share of enrollment 
decreased from 68 to 55 percent (see table A-4-1). In 
contrast, during this same period, Hispanic enrollment 
increased from 4.5 to 10.4 million students and the 
percentage of Hispanics enrolled doubled from 11 percent 
to 22 percent. While the total number of Black students 
also increased during this period (from 6.8 million to 7.5 
million) their share of enrollment decreased from 17 to 16 
percent. Hispanic enrollment surpassed Black enrollment 
for the first time in 2002 and has remained higher in each 
year through 2008. In 2008, the combined enrollment 
of Asians (3.7 percent), Pacific Islanders (0.2 percent), 
American Indians/Alaska Natives (0.9 percent), and 
students of two or more races (2.6 percent) made up about 
7.4 percent of all students in public schools. 

Overall, enrollment increased in each region between 
1988 and 2008 (see table A-4-2). Enrollment increased 
from 14.8 to 17.9 million in the South, from 8.9 to 11.7 
million in the West, from 10.1 to 10.7 million in the 
Midwest, and from 7.2 to 7.9 million in the Northeast. 

The racial/ethnic distribution of public school enrollment 
differed by region from 1988 to 2008. In the West, 

White enrollment decreased from 60 to 43 percent and 
Hispanic enrollment increased from 23 to 40 percent. 
Black enrollment remained between 5 and 7 percent and 
Asian enrollment remained between 6 and 9 percent. In 
2008, public school enrollment in the West was below 1 
percent for Pacific Islander students, below 2 percent for 
American Indian/Alaska Native students, and below 4 
percent for students of two or more races. 



In the South, White enrollment decreased from 62 to 52 
percent from 1988 to 2008, while Hispanic enrollment 
increased from 10 to 19 percent. During this period, 

Black enrollment remained stable between 24 and 28 
percent and Asian enrollment remained between 1 to 

2 percent. In 2008, enrollment for Pacific Islander and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students each accounted 
for 1 percent or less of the public school population 

and enrollment for students of two or more races was 2 
percent. 

White enrollment in the Northeast decreased from 75 to 
60 percent from 1988 to 2008, and Hispanic enrollment 
increased from 9 to 17 percent. Black enrollment remained 
between 14 and 16 percent and Asian enrollment 
increased from 3 to 6 percent during this period. In 2008, 
enrollment for Pacific Islander and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students each accounted for less than 1 
percent of the public school population and enrollment for 
students of two or more races was 2 percent. 

In the Midwest, White enrollment decreased from 80 
to 71 percent and Hispanic enrollment increased from 

3 to 10 percent from 1988 to 2008. Although White 
enrollment decreased in the Midwest, this region 
maintained the highest percentage of White enrollment 
among all regions during this period. Black enrollment 
remained between 13 and 15 percent, while Asian 
enrollment increased from 1 to 3 percent. In 2008, 
enrollment for Pacific Islander and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students each accounted for less than 1 
percent of the public school population and enrollment 
for students of two or more races was 3 percent. 



For more information: Tables A-4-1 and A-4-2 
Glossary: Public school 



Technical Notes 

Estimates include all public school students enrolled in 
kindergarten through 12th grade. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on 



race/ethnicity and region, see supplemental note 1. For 
more information on the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), see supplemental note 2. 
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Figure 4-1. Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 
12th grade: Selected years, October 1988-October 2008 
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1 "Other" includes all students who identified themselves as being Asian, Hawaiian. Alaska Native, Pacific Islander, American Indian, or two or more 
races. 

NOTE: Estimates include all public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental 
note 2; for more information on race/ethnicity see supplemental note 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1988, 1998 and 2008. 



Figure 4-2. Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 
12th grade, by region: October 1988-October 2008 
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1 "Other" includes all students who identified themselves as being Asian, Hawaiian, American Indian, or two or more races. 

NOTE: Estimates include all public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Over time, the Current Population Survey (CPS) has had different response options for race/ethnicity. For more information on the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2: for more information on race/ethnicity and region, see supplemental note 7. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1988-2008. 
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Indicator 5 

Language Minority School-Age Children 



In 2008, some 21 percent of children ages 5-17 (or 10.9 million) spoke a language 
other than English at home, and 5 percent (or 2.7 million) spoke English with difficulty. 
Seventy-five percent of those who spoke English with difficulty spoke Spanish. 



Between 1979 and 2008, the number of school-age 
children (children ages 5-17) who spoke a language 
other than English at home increased from 3.8 to 10.9 
million, or from 9 to 21 percent of the population in this 
age range (see table A-5-1). An increase (from 18 to 21 
percent) was also evident during the more recent period of 
2000 through 2008. After increasing from 3 to 6 percent 
between 1979 and 2000, the percentage of school-age 
children who spoke a language other than English at 
home and who spoke English with difficulty decreased to 
5 percent in 2008. 

Among school-age children who spoke a non-English 
language at home, the percentage who spoke English 
with difficulty has decreased over time. For example, of 
the school-age children who spoke a language other than 
English at home, 34 percent spoke English with difficulty 
in 1979, compared with 31 percent in 2000 and 25 
percent in 2008. 

In 2008, the percentage of school-age children who 
spoke a language other than English at home and who 
spoke English with difficulty varied by demographic 
characteristics, including race/ethnicity, poverty status, 
and age (see table A-5-2). Among school-age children, 

17 percent of Hispanics and 16 percent of Asians spoke 
a non-English language at home and spoke English with 
difficulty, compared with 8 percent of Pacific Islanders, 

3 percent of American Indians/Alaska Natives, and 1 
percent each of Whites, Blacks, and children of two or 
more races. Differences were also seen among racial/ethnic 
subgroups of Hispanic and Asian school-age children. For 
example, 20 percent of Central American and 19 percent 
of Mexican school-age children spoke a non-English 
language at home and spoke English with difficulty, 
compared with 8 percent of Puerto Rican and 7 percent 
of Other Hispanic school-age children. For Asians, 20 
percent each of Korean, Japanese, and Vietnamese 5- to 

Technical Notes 

Respondents were asked whether each child in the 
household spoke a language other than English at home. 

If they answered “yes,” they were asked how well each 
child could speak English using the following categories: 
“very well,” “well,” “not well,” and “not at all.” All 
children who were reported to speak English less than 
“very well” were considered to have difficulty speaking 
English. Children in families whose incomes are below 
the poverty threshold are classified as poor; those in 
families with incomes at 100-199 percent of the poverty 
threshold are classified as near-poor, and those in families 
with incomes at 200 percent or more of the poverty 



17-year-olds spoke a non-English language at home and 
spoke English with difficulty, compared with 10 percent 
of their Filipino peers. In terms of poverty status, higher 
percentages of poor (10 percent) and near-poor (8 percent) 
5- to 17-year-olds spoke a non-English language at home 
and spoke English with difficulty than did nonpoor 5- to 
17-year-olds (3 percent). Concerning differences by age, 
a greater percentage of 5- to 9-year-olds spoke a language 
other than English at home and spoke English with 
difficulty than did 10- to 17-year-olds (7 vs. 4 percent). 
This pattern by age held across most demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics. 

In terms of language spoken, in 2008, of the school-age 
children who spoke a language other than English at 
home and who spoke English with difficulty, about 2.0 
million (or 75 percent) spoke Spanish; 311,000 (or 12 
percent) of these children spoke Asian/Pacific Islander 
languages; 279,000 (or 10 percent) spoke other Indo- 
European languages; and 87,000 (or 3 percent) spoke 
another language (see tables A-5-2 and A-5-3). 

English-speaking ability also varied by state and 
region of the country in 2008. The percentage of 5- to 
17-year-olds who spoke a non-English language and 
who spoke English with difficulty was about 1 percent 
in the northeastern states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, the midwestern state of South Dakota, 
the southern states of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
West Virginia, and the western states of Montana, and 
Wyoming. The highest rates were in the southern state of 
Texas (10 percent) and the western states of Arizona (9 
percent) and California (10 percent). 



For more information: Tables A-5-1 through A-5-3 
Glossary: Language minority students 



threshold are classified as nonpoor. Spanish-language 
versions of both the Current Population Survey (CPS) and 
the American Community Survey (ACS) were available 
to respondents. Due to differences between the CPS and 
the ACS, use caution when comparing data before 2000 
(CPS) with data from 2000 onward (ACS). For more 
information on the CPS and the ACS, see supplemental 
notes 2 and 3, respectively. Race categories exclude persons 
of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ 
ethnicity, poverty status, and geographic region, see 
supplemental note 1. 
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Figure 5-1. Percentage of children ages 5-17 who spoke a language other than English at home and who spoke 
English with difficulty: Selected years, 1979-2008 



Percent 




NOTE: Respondents were asked whether each child in the household spoke a language other than English at home. If they answered “yes." they 
were asked how well each child could speak English using the following categories: 'very well," "well," “not well," and “not at all." All children who 
were reported to speak English less than “very well" were considered to have difficulty speaking English. Spanish-language versions of both the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) and the American Community Survey (ACS) were available to respondents. Due to differences between the CPS 
and the ACS, use caution when comparing data before 2000 (CPS) with data from 2000 onward (ACS). For more information on the CPS and the 
ACS, see supplemental notes 2 and 3. respectively. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), 1979 and 1989 November Supplement and 1992, 1995, 
and 1 999 October Supplement, and American Community Survey (ACS), 2000-2008. 

Figure 5-2. Percentage of children ages 5-17 who spoke a language other than English at home and who spoke 
English with difficulty, by state: 2008 




NOTE: Respondents were asked whether each child in the household spoke a language other than English at home. If they answered "yes." they 
were asked how well each child could speak English using the following categories: “very well," “well," “not well," and “not at all." All children who 
were reported to speak English less than “very well" were considered to have difficulty speaking English. For more information on the American 
Community Survey (ACS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, American Community Survey (ACS), 2008. 
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Indicator 6 

Children and Youth With Disabilities 



In 2007-08, some 6.6 million children and youth, representing 13 percent of public 
school enrollment, received special education services. Of those who received 
services, 39 percent received them for a specific learning disability. 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 
enacted in 1975, mandates the provision of a free and 
appropriate public school education for children and 
youth ages 3-21 who have disabilities. Data collection 
activities to monitor compliance with IDEA began in 
1976. The number and percentage of children and youth 
ages 3-21 who were enrolled in public schools and 
receiving special education services generally increased 
from the inception of IDEA through 2004—05 (see table 
A-6-1). Since 2004-05, the number and percentage 
of students served have declined each year through 
2007-08. In 1976-77, some 3.7 million children and 
youth were served under IDEA, representing 8 percent of 
children and youth ages 3-21 who were enrolled in public 
schools. The number of children and youth served under 
IDEA grew to 6.7 million in 2004—05, or 14 percent of 
the public school population. By 2007-08, the number of 
children and youth receiving services had declined to 6.6 
million, corresponding to about 13 percent of all public 
school enrollment. 

Since 1980-81, a greater percentage of children and youth 
ages 3-21 have received special education services for 
specific learning disabilities than for any other disability 
type. A specific learning disability is a disorder in one 
or more of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using language, spoken or written, 
that may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical 
calculations. In 2007-08, some 39 percent of all children 
and youth receiving services under IDEA had specific 
learning disabilities, and 22 percent had speech or 
language impairments. Students with disabilities such as 



other health impairments, mental retardation, emotional 
disturbances, developmental delay, and autism each 
accounted for between 4 and 10 percent of children and 
youth served under IDEA. Children and youth with 
multiple disabilities; hearing, orthopedic, and visual 
impairments; traumatic brain injury; and deaf-blindness 
each accounted for 2 percent or less of children served 
under IDEA. 

About 95 percent of children and youth ages 6-21 served 
under IDEA in 2007-08 were enrolled in regular schools 
(see table A-6-2). The percentage of these children who 
spent most of their school day (more than 80 percent) in 
general classes was higher in 2007-08 than in 1989-90 
(57 percent vs. 32 percent). In 2007-08, about 87 percent 
of students with speech or language impairments — the 
highest percentage of all disability types — spent most 
of their time in general classes. In contrast, almost half 
of students with mental retardation (49 percent) and 
multiple disabilities (45 percent) spent less than two-fifths 
of their school day in general classes. In 2007-08, some 
3 percent of children and youth ages 6-21 served under 
IDEA were enrolled in separate schools (public or private) 
for students with disabilities; 1 percent were placed by 
their parents in regular private schools; and less than 
1 percent each were in separate residential facilities 
(public and private), homebound or in hospitals, or in 
correctional facilities. 



For more information: Tables A-6-1 and A-6-2 
Glossary: Disabilities, children with; Individuals with 
Disabilities Act (IDEA) 



Technical Notes 

Special education services through the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) are available only for 
eligible children. Eligible children and youth are those 
identified by a team of professionals as having a disability 
that adversely affects academic performance and being 



in need of special education and related services. Data 
for 2007-08 do not include Vermont. In 2006-07, the 
total number of 3- to 21-year-olds served under IDEA 
in Vermont was 14,010. For more information on the 
student disabilities presented, see supplemental note 7. 
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Figure 6-1. Percentage of 3- to 21-year-olds in public schools receiving services under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA), by primary disability type: Selected school years, 1976-77 through 2007-08 



Percent 




School year 



NOTE: Prior to October 1994, children and youth with disabilities were served under Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as 
well as under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Part B. Data reported in this table for years prior to 1 994-95 include children 
and youth ages 0-21 served under Title 1 . Includes children and youth in the 50 states and the District of Columbia only. Data for 2007-08 do not 
include Vermont. In 2006-07, the total number of 3- to 21 -year-olds served in Vermont was 1 4,01 0. Increases since 1 987-88 are due in part to new 
legislation enacted in fall 1986, which added a mandate for public school special education services for disabled children ages 3-5. For more 
information on student disabilities, see supplemental note 7. For more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. selected years, 1 979 through 2007: and Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) database, 
retrieved April 1 4, 2009, from httD://www.ideadata.ora/PartBdata.asp . National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary 
and Secondary School Systems, 1977 and 1980-81 : and Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education," selected years 1990-91 through 2007-08. 



Figure 6-2. Percentage distribution of 3- to 21-year-olds served under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), by primary disability type: School year 2007-08 



Disability type 




NOTE: Deaf-blindness, traumatic brain injury, and visual impairments are not shown because they each account for less than 1 percent of 
children served under IDEA. Includes children and youth in the 50 states and the District of Columbia only. Data for 2007-08 do not include 
Vermont. Detail may not sum to total because of rounding. For more information on student disabilities, see supplemental note 7. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) database, 
retrieved April 1 4, 2009, from http://www.ideadata.ora/PartBdata.aso . 
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Indicator 7 

Undergraduate Enrollment 



From 2000 to 2008, undergraduate enrollment increased by 24 percent to 16.4 
million students. Projections indicate that it will continue to increase, reaching 
19.0 million students in 2019. 



Total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting 
postsecondary institutions increased from 7.4 million 
students in 1970 to 13.2 million in 2000 and to 
16.4 million in 2008 (see table A-7-1). According to 
projections, enrollment in undergraduate institutions is 
expected to reach 19.0 million in 2019 (the last year for 
which projected data are available). 

Undergraduate enrollment grew at a faster rate during the 
1970s (42 percent) than it did in more recent decades; it 
continued to increase throughout the 1980s and 1990s, 
but at slower rates. From 2000 to 2008, undergraduate 
enrollment rose by 24 percent. During this period, 
male enrollment grew 22 percent, from 5.8 million to 
7.1 million students, while female enrollment grew 26 
percent, from 7.4 million to 9.3 million students. In 
2008, females accounted for 57 percent of enrollment, 
and males, 43 percent. Enrollments for both males and 
females are expected to increase through 2019, reaching 
7.8 and 11.2 million students, respectively. By 2019, 
females are expected to account for 59 percent of total 
undergraduate enrollment. 

Undergraduate enrollment in public institutions increased 
from 10.5 million students in 2000 to 12.6 million 
in 2008, a 19 percent increase. Private institutions 
experienced a higher rate of growth over this time 
period, as their enrollments grew from 2.6 to 3.8 million 
students, a 44 percent increase. Most of the growth in 
private enrollment over this time period occurred among 
for-profit institutions — their enrollment tripled from 0.4 
to 1.2 million students. Enrollment in private not-for- 
profit institutions increased by 15 percent, from 2.2 to 
2.5 million students. 

Undergraduate enrollment at 4-year institutions increased 
from 7.2 to 9.4 million students from 2000 to 2008 
and is expected to reach 10.8 million in 2019 (see 
table A-7-2). From 2000 to 2008, female enrollment at 
4-year institutions increased by 32 percent, from 4.0 to 
5.3 million students, while male enrollment increased 
by 28 percent, from 3.2 to 4.1 million students. In 
2008, about 7.4 million undergraduates (79 percent of 
enrollment) at 4-year institutions were enrolled full time 

Technical Notes 

Projections are based on data through 2008 and middle 
alternative assumptions concerning the economy. The 
most recent year of actual data is 2008, and 2019 is the 
last year for which projected data are available. For more 
information on projections, see NCES 2010-069. Data for 
1999 were imputed using alternative procedures. For more 



and 2.0 million (21 percent) were enrolled part time; 
this percentage distribution is not expected to change, 
but enrollments of full-time and part-time students are 
projected to increase and, by 2019, reach 8.6 and 2.2 
million students, respectively. Enrollment at public 4-year 
institutions increased by 23 percent between 2000 and 
2008 (from 4.8 to 6.0 million) and is projected to be 7.0 
million students in 2019. Enrollment at private 4-year 
institutions increased by 46 percent between 2000 and 
2008 (from 2.4 to 3.4 million) and is expected to be 
3.8 million students in 2019. Between 2000 and 2008, 
enrollment at private for-profit 4-year institutions more 
than quadrupled, from 0.2 to 0.9 million students. 

At 2-year institutions, undergraduate enrollment 
increased from 5.9 to 7.0 million students from 2000 
to 2008 and is expected to reach 8.2 million students 
by 2019. Between 2000 and 2008, female enrollment 
at 2-year institutions increased by 19 percent, from 3.4 
to 4.0 million, and male enrollment increased by 15 
percent, from 2.6 to 2.9 million students. Full-time 
enrollment at 2-year institutions increased at a faster 
rate than part-time enrollment between 2000 and 2008. 
Over this time period, full-time enrollment increased 
by 28 percent, from 2.2 to 2.8 million students, while 
part-time enrollment increased by 11 percent, from 3.7 
to 4.1 million students. As a result, the percentage of all 
2-year college students enrolled in full-time programs 
increased from 37 to 41 percent. Between 2000 and 2008, 
enrollment at public 2-year institutions increased from 
5.7 to 6.6 million students (or 17 percent) and accounted 
for 95 to 96 percent of all students in 2-year institutions. 
During this time, enrollment at private not-for-profit 
2-year institutions decreased (from 59,000 to 35,000), 
while enrollment in private for-profit 2-year institutions 
increased (from 192,000 to 296,000). 



For more information: Tables A-7-1 and A-7-2; 
Indicators 23 and 43 

Glossary: Four-year postsecondary institution , Full-time 
enrollment, Part-time enrollment, Private institution, 
Public institution, Two-year postsecondary institution, 
Undergraduate student 



information, see NCES 2001-083, appendix E. For more 
information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. For more 
information on the Classification of Postsecondary 
Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. 
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Figure 7-1. Actual and projected total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting postsecondary institutions, 
by sex and attendance status: Fall 1970-2019 



Enrollment (in millions) Projected Enrollment (in millions) Projected 
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NOTE: The most recent year of actual data is 2008, and 2019 is the last year for which projected data are available. For more information on 
projections, see NCES 201 0-069. Data through 1 995 are for institutions of higher education, while later data are for degree-granting institutions. 
Degree-granting institutions grant associate's or higher degrees and participate in Title IV federal financial aid programs. The degree-granting 
classification is very similar to the earlier higher education classification, but it includes more 2-year colleges and excludes a few higher 
education institutions that did not grant degrees. Some data have been revised from previously published figures. For more information on 
the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. For more information about the Classification of 
Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fligher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), "Fall 
Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" surveys, 1970 through 1985: and 1990 through 2008 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Fall Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF:90-99) and Spring 2001 through Spring 2009: and Enrollment in Degree-Granting Institutions Model, 1 980-2008. 

Figure 7-2. Undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting postsecondary institutions, by type of institution: Fall 2000 
and 2008 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
see supplemental note 3. For more information about the Classification of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2000 and 2008 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), Spring 2001 and Spring 2009. 
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Indicator 8 

Postbaccalaureate Enrollment 



Postbaccalaureate enrollment has increased every year since 7 983, reaching 2. 7 
million students in 2008. In each year since 7 988, women have made up more than 
half of postbaccalaureate enrollment. In 2008, postbaccalaureate enrollment was 
59 percent female. 



In 1976, some 1.6 million students were enrolled in 
postbaccalaureate programs, which include graduate 
and first-professional programs (see table A-8-1). 
Postbaccalaureate enrollment fluctuated during the period 
from the mid-1970s to the early-1980s, but between 1983 
and 2008 it increased from 1.6 to 2.7 million students. 
Enrollment in postbaccalaureate programs is projected to 
increase through 2019 to 3.4 million students. 

More females than males have been enrolled in 
postbaccalaureate programs every year since 1988. 

In 1976, some 673,000 females were enrolled in a 
postbaccalaureate program, compared with 905,000 
males. In 1988, female enrollment exceeded male 
enrollment, and by 2008 postbaccalaureate enrollment 
was comprised of 1.6 million females (59 percent) and 

1.1 million males (41 percent). Projections indicate that 
females will continue to enroll in postbaccalaureate 
programs at a higher rate than males, and in 2019 
postbaccalaureate enrollment is expected to increase to 

2.1 million females (61 percent) and 1.3 million males 
(39 percent). 

As postbaccalaureate enrollment has grown, the 
distribution of students — in terms of attendance status 
and the types of institutions they attended — has changed. 
In 1976, more students attended part-time programs than 
full-time programs, but in each year since 2000 full-time 
enrollment has been higher than part-time enrollment. 
Additionally, the percentage of all students who attended 
private programs increased between 1976 and 2008. In 
1976, about 35 percent of postbaccalaureate students were 
enrolled in private institutions, compared with 50 percent 
of students in 2008. Some of the growth in total private 
enrollment is attributable to the growth in enrollment 
at private for-profit institutions. The number of students 
attending private for-profit institutions increased from 
3,000 students in 1976 (or less than 1 percent of total 
enrollment) to 231,000 students in 2008 (8 percent). 
Growth in enrollment is expected to be similar for public 
and private postbaccalaureate programs, and each is 
projected to enroll 1.7 million students in 2019. 

Technical Notes 

The most recent year of actual data is 2008, and 2019 
is the last year for which projected data are available. 

For more information on projections, see NCES 2010- 
069. Because of underreporting and nonreporting of 
racial/ethnic data, some estimates are slightly lower 
than corresponding data in other published tables. 

Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 
Nonresident aliens are shown separately because 



For each racial/ethnic group, the number of students 
enrolled in postbaccalaureate programs generally 
increased between 1976 and 2008, but at different rates, 
resulting in a shift in the racial/ethnic distribution. In 
1976, some 1.3 million (85 percent) of postbaccalaureate 
students were White, compared with 1.5 million students 
(69 percent) in 2000. By 2008, the number of White 
students had grown to 1.7 million, but White enrollment 
as a percentage of total enrollment had decreased to 
64 percent (see table A-8-2). The number of Black 
postbaccalaureate students more than tripled between 
1976 and 2008, from 90,000 to 315,000 students. The 
percentage of postbaccalaureate students who were Black 
increased from 6 to 8 percent from 1976 to 2000 and 
rose to 12 percent in 2008. The percentages of students 
who were Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander grew 
as enrollment numbers for these racial/ethnic groups 
increased five- and six-fold, respectively, from 1976 to 
2008. In 1976, Hispanics and Asians/Pacific Islanders 
each represented 2 percent of total enrollment, and in 
2008 they represented 6 and 7 percent, respectively. 

While American Indian/Alaska Native enrollment 
increased from 6,000 to 18,000 students during this 
period, they accounted for less than 1 percent of 
enrollment in 2008. The percentage of students who 
were nonresident aliens increased from 5 percent in 
1976 to 11 percent in 2008, which was similar to the 
percentage in 2000. 

In 1976, males outnumbered females in postbaccalaureate 
programs for each racial/ethnic group shown except for 
Blacks; conversely, in 2008, females outnumbered males 
in all groups except for nonresident aliens. The largest 
relative gap between female and male enrollment in 2008 
was between Black females and males: 71 percent of the 
total Black enrollment was female that year. 



For more information: Tables A-8-1 and A-8-2; 
Indicators 23 and 43 

Glossary: Nonresident alien, Postbaccalaureate 
enrollment, Private institution, Public institution 



information about their race/ethnicity is not available. 
For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental 
note 1. For information on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental 
note 3. For more information on the Classification of 
Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental 
note 8. 
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Indicator 8 




Figure 8-1. Actual and projected postbaccalaureate enrollment in degree-granting institutions, by sex: Fall 1976-2019 

Enrollment (in thousands) Projected 1 




1 Projections are based on reported data through 2008 and middle alternative assumptions concerning the economy. The most recent year of 
actual data is 2008, and 201 9 is the last year for which projected data are available. For more information on projections, see NCES 201 0-069. 
NOTE: For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. For more information on 
the Classification of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), "Fall 
Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" surveys, 1 967 through 1 985: 1 986 through 2008 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall 
Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF:86-99), and Spring 2001 through Spring 2009: and Enrollment in Degree-Granting Institutions Model, 1 980-2008. 



Figure 8-2. Percentage distribution of postbaccalureate enrollment in degree-granting institutions, by race/ethnicity: 
Fall 1976, 2000, and 2008 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Nonresident aliens are shown 
separately because information about their race/ethnicity is not available. See the glossary for the definition of nonresident alien. For more 
information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
see supplemental note 3. For more information on the Classification of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), "Fall 
Enrollment in Colleges and Universities' surveys, 1 976. and 2000 and 2008 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Spring 2001 
and 2009. 
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Introduction 



The indicators in this section of The Condition of 
Education examine student achievement and other 
outcomes of education among students in elementary 
and secondary education and among adults in the 
broader society. The indicators on student achievement 
illustrate how students are performing on assessments 
in reading, mathematics, science, and other academic 
subject areas. They highlight trends over time in student 
achievement as well as gaps in achievement between 
groups. The indicators in this section are organized into 
five subsections. Indicators prepared for this year's volume 
appear on the following pages, and all indicators in this 
section, including indicators from previous years, appear 
on the Web (see the “Tist of Indicators on The Condition 
of Education Website” on page xxix for a full listing of 
indicators). 

The indicators in the first subsection (found on the 
website) trace the gains in achievement and the specific 
reading and mathematics skills of children through 
the early years of elementary education. Children enter 
school with varying levels of knowledge and skill. 
Measures of these early childhood competencies represent 
important indicators of students' future prospects both 
inside and outside of the classroom. These indicators 
highlight changes in student achievement for a cohort 
of kindergarten children as they progressed through the 
early years of schooling. 

The indicators in the second subsection report trends 
in academic performance, either by age or by grade, 
among elementary and secondary students. As students 
progress through school, it is important to know the 
extent to which they are acquiring necessary skills and 
gaining proficiency in challenging subject matter. In this 
subsection, academic outcomes are measured in three 
ways: (1) as the change in students’ average performance 



over time, (2) as the change in the percentage of 
students achieving specified levels of achievement, 
and (3) through international comparisons of national 
averages. Indicators in this volume show the reading and 
mathematics achievement of students in grades 4 and 8 
and the achievement in the arts of students in grade 8. 

Five other indicators that appear on the Web highlight 
achievement in writing, economics, science, U.S. 
history, and geography. Also, two indicators found in 
this volume examine the mathematics and science skills 
of students at the international level. Other indicators 
found on the website provide international comparisons 
in reading literacy. Together, indicators in the first two 
subsections help to create a composite picture of academic 
achievement for U.S. students. 

In addition to academic achievement at the elementary 
and secondary levels (highlighted in the second section), 
the third subsection highlights adult literacy measures, 
while the focus of the fourth subsection is social outcomes 
of education (the third and fourth subsections are found 
on the website). Knowledge of these outcomes — which 
are measured here by levels of adult literacy, adult reading 
habits, and the health status of individuals — helps 
contribute to an educated, capable, and engaged citizenry. 

The fifth subsection looks specifically at the economic 
outcomes of education. Economic outcomes include the 
earnings of individuals with varying levels of educational 
attainment, examined in an indicator in this volume, 
and the likelihood of being employed, examined in an 
indicator on the website. 

The indicators on learner outcomes from previous 
editions of The Condition of Education, which are not 
included in this volume, are available at http://nces. 
ed.gov/programs/coe . 
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Indicator 9 

Reading Performance 



At grade 4, the average reading score in 2009 was not measurably different from 
fhe average score in 2007. At grade 8, the average reading score increased by 7 
point from 2007 to 2009. 



In 2009, the average National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading scale score for 4th-graders was 
unchanged from the score in 2007 but higher than the 
scores on all of the earlier assessments given between 
1992 and 2005 (see table A-9-1). From 1992 to 2009, 
4th-graders’ average NAEP reading scale scores increased 
4 points, from 217 to 221. The percentages of 4th-graders 
performing at or above the Basic, at or above the 
Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement levels showed 
no measurable change from 2007 to 2009. In 2009, about 
67 percent of 4th-graders performed at or above Basic, 33 
percent performed at or above Proficient, and 8 percent 
performed at Advanced. 

From 2007 to 2009, there were no measurable changes 
in average reading scores for 4th-grade males and females 
or for students from any of the five racial/ethnic groups 
(see table A-9-2). From 1992 to 2009, male 4th-graders’ 
average reading scores increased from 213 to 218 and 
female 4th-graders’ scores increased from 221 to 224. At 
grade 4, the average reading scores in 2009 for White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian/Alaska Native students were not measurably 
different from their scores in 2007. The 2009 reading 
scores for White, Black, and Hispanic students did, 
however, remain higher than scores from assessment years 
prior to 2007. 

The 2009 average NAEP reading scale score for 8 th- 
graders was 1 point higher than the 2007 score and 4 
points higher than the 1992 score, but the 2009 score 
was not always measurably different from the scores on 
the assessments given between 1994 and 2005 (see table 
A-9-1). The percentage of 8th-graders performing at or 
above Basic and the percentage performing at or above 
Proficient each increased 1 percentage point from 2007 



to 2009; these percentages were higher in 2009 than in 
1992. In 2009, the percentage of 8th-graders performing 
at the Advanced achievement level (3 percent) was not 
measurably different from the percentage in 2007 or 
1992. 

At grade 8, male students’ average reading score in 2009 
was higher than scores in 2007 and 1992, while female 
students’ average score in 2009 was not measurably 
different from scores in either of those years (see table 
A-9-2). In 2009, the average score for female 8th-graders 
was 269, compared with the average score of 259 for their 
male counterparts. At grade 8, average reading scores were 
higher in 2009 than in 2007 for all racial/ethnic groups. 

NAEP results also permit state-level comparisons of the 
reading abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders in public schools. 
While there was no measurable change from 2007 to 
2009 in the overall average score for 4th-grade public 
school students in the nation, scores did increase in two 
states (Kentucky and Rhode Island) and the District 
of Columbia and decrease in four states (Alaska, Iowa, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming) (see table A-9-3). At grade 
8, although the average score for public school students 
in the nation was 1 point higher in 2009 than in 2007, 
score increases were seen in less than one-quarter of the 
states. Scores were higher in 2009 than in 2007 for nine 
states (Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Utah), and in 
the remaining states and the District of Columbia scores 
showed no measurable change. 



For more information: Tables A-9-1 through A-9-3; 
Indicator 10 

Glossary: Achievement levels 



Technical Notes 

NAEP reading scores range from 0 to 500. The 
achievement levels define what students should know 
and be able to do: Basic indicates partial mastery of 
fundamental skills, Proficient indicates demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter, and 
Advanced indicates superior performance. Testing 
accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group 



testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English- 
proficient students were not permitted in 1992 and 1994; 
students were tested with and without accommodations in 
1998. For more information on NAEP, see supplemental 
note 4. For more information on race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1. 
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Indicator 9 




Figure 9-1. Average reading scale scores of 4th- and 8th-grade students: Selected years, 1992-2009 

Scale score 




NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scores range from 0 to 500. Student assessments are not designed to permit 
comparisons across subjects or grades. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and 
limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1 992 and 1 994: students were tested with and without accommodations in 1 998. For 
more information on NAEP see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected 
years, 1992-2009 Reading Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 9-2. Percentage distribution of 4th- and 8th-grade students across NAEP reading achievement levels: Selected 
years, 1992-2009 
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1 Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not 
permitted in 1 992 and 1 994: students were tested with and without accommodations in 1 998. 

NOTE: Achievement levels define what students should know and be able to do: Basic indicates partial mastery of fundamental skills. Proficient 
indicates demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter, and Advanced indicates superior performance. Detail may not sum to 
totals because of rounding. For more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), see supplemental note 4. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1992-2009 Reading Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 10 

Reading Achievement Gaps 



In 2009, the 8th-grade reading achievement gap between White and Black 
students was 26 points and the gap between White and Hispanic students was 
24 points; neither gap was measurably different from the corresponding gaps in 
2007 or 1992. 



In 2009, average National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading scale scores for White, Black, 
and Hispanic 4th-graders were not measurably different 
from the scores in 2007, but the 2009 scores for each of 
these groups were higher than those from the assessment 
years prior to 2007 (see table A-10-1). White 4th-graders, 
however, scored higher on average than Black and 
Hispanic 4th-graders on all assessments given since 
1992, a disparity referred to as the achievement gap. The 
achievement gap is the difference between the average 
scores of two student subgroups on the standardized 
NAEP reading assessment. The achievement gap between 
White and Black students in 2009 (26 points) was 
not measurably different from the gap in 2007, but it 
was smaller than all other gaps from earlier assessment 
years. The 25-point achievement gap between White 
and Hispanic 4th-graders in 2009 was not measurably 
different from the gap in 2007 or 1992. In 2009, about 42 
percent of White, 16 percent of Black, and 17 percent of 
Hispanic 4th-graders performed at or above the Proficient 
achievement level (see table A-10-3). Ten percent of White 
students, 2 percent of Black students, and 3 percent of 
Hispanic students performed at the Advanced level on the 
NAEP reading assessment. 

The 2009 average reading scores for White, Black, and 
Hispanic 8th-graders were higher than their scores in 
2007, but the 2009 scores were not always measurably 
different from the scores on the previous assessments 
given between 1992 and 2005 (see table A-10-2). As with 
4th-graders, White 8th-graders scored higher on average 
than Black and Hispanic students on all NAEP reading 
assessments given since the first one in 1992. Because all 
three racial/ethnic groups have made progress, neither 
the 2009 reading achievement gap between White 
and Black 8th-graders nor the gap between White and 
Hispanic 8th-graders was measurably different from the 
corresponding gaps in 2007 and 1992. For 8th-graders in 
2009, the White-Black reading achievement gap was 26 
points and the White-Hispanic achievement gap was 24 
points. In 2009, about 41 percent of White, 14 percent of 
Black, and 17 percent of Hispanic 8th-graders performed 

Technical Notes 

NAEP reading scores range from 0 to 500. Score gaps 
are calculated based on differences between unrounded 
scores. The achievement levels define what students 
should know and be able to do: Basic indicates partial 
mastery of fundamental skills, Proficient indicates 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter, and Advanced indicates superior performance. 



at or above Proficient (see table A-10-3). Four percent of 
Whites and 1 percent or less of both Hispanic and Black 
students performed at the Advanced level on the NAEP 
reading assessment. 

In addition to the reading achievement gap observed 
between White, Black, and Hispanic students, in 2009, 
Asian/Pacific Islander students also scored higher on 
average than Black, Hispanic, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students at grade 4 and grade 8. Further, 
Asian/Pacific Islander 4th-graders scored higher on 
average than White students (see tables A-10-1 and A-10- 
2). In 2009, the gap between Asian/Pacific Islander and 
White 4th-graders was 5 points. 

In 2009, average reading scores for male and female 
4th-graders were not measurably different from their 
scores in 2007, but from 1992 to 2007 scores for both 
males and females increased (see table A-10-1). In 2009, 
female students scored 7 points higher, on average, than 
male students. This gap was not measurably different from 
the gap in 2007 or 1992. About 36 percent of females 
scored at or above Proficient in 2009 compared with 
30 percent of males. About 9 percent of females and 6 
percent of males scored at the Advanced level. 

At grade 8, the average reading score for male students 
was higher in 2009 than in both 2007 and 1992, while 
the average score in 2009 for female students was not 
measurably different from their scores in either year. The 
9-point reading gap between males and females in 2009 
was not measurably different from the gap in 2007, but 
it was smaller than the 13-point gap in 1992. In 2009, 
about 37 percent of female 8th-graders scored at or above 
Proficient, compared with 28 percent of males. About 4 
percent of females and 2 percent of males scored at the 
Advanced level. 



For more information: Tables A-10-1 through A-10-3; 
Indicator 9 

Glossary: Achievement levels 



Testing accommodations for children with disabilities and 
limited-English-proficient students were not permitted 
in 1992 and 1994; students were tested with and without 
accommodations in 1998. For more information on race/ 
ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. For more information 
on NAEP, see supplemental note 4. 
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Indicator 10 




Figure 10-1. Average 4th-grade reading scale scores, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1992-2009 
Scale score 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scores range from 0 to 500. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1 992 and 1 994; students were tested 
with and without accommodations in 1 998. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1 . For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1992-2009 Reading Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 10-2. Average 4th-grade reading scale scores, by sex: Selected years, 1992-2009 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scores range from 0 to 500. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1 992 and 1 994; students were tested 
with and without accommodations in 1 998. For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1992-2009 Reading Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 11 

Mathematics Performance 



Students' average mathematics scores increased each assessment year since the 
first assessment in 7 990 through 2007; this trend continued from 2007 to 2009 at 
grade 8 but not at grade 4. 



At grade 4, the average score on the 2009 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Mathematics 
Assessment was unchanged from the score in 2007, but 
was higher than the scores on all of the previous assess- 
ments since 1990 (see table A-ll-1). From 1990 to 2009, 
4th-graders’ average NAEP mathematics scale scores 
increased 27 points, from 213 to 240. The percentages of 
4th-grade students performing at or above the Basic, at 
or above the Proficient, and at the Advanced achievement 
levels showed no measurable change from 2007 to 2009. 
In 2009, about 82 percent of 4th-graders performed at or 
above Basic, 39 percent performed at or above Proficient, 
and 6 percent performed at Advanced. 

From 2007 to 2009, there were no measurable changes 
in average mathematics scores for 4th-grade males and 
females or for students of any of the five racial/ethnic 
groups (see table A-ll-2). From 1990 to 2009, male 
4th-graders’ average scores increased from 214 to 241 
and females’ increased from 213 to 239. At grade 4, the 
average mathematics scores in 2009 for White, Black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students were unchanged from their scores 
in 2007. Scores for White, Black, Hispanic, and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students in 2009 did remain higher than 
those from the assessment years prior to 2007. 

Eighth-graders scored higher in mathematics in 2009 
than they had in any previous assessment year (see table 
A-ll-1). From 1990 to 2009, 8th-graders’ average NAEP 
mathematics scale scores increased 20 points, from 263 
to 283. The percentages of 8th-grade students performing 
at or above the Basic, at or above the Proficient, and at the 
Advanced achievement levels all showed increases of 1 to 
2 percentage points from 2007 to 2009. In 2009, about 



73 percent of 8th-graders performed at or above Basic, 34 
percent performed at or above Proficient, and 8 percent 
performed at Advanced. 

From 2007 to 2009, increases in mathematics scores were 
seen for male and female 8th-graders and for 8th-graders 
of most racial/ethnic groups. Both male and female 
8th-graders scored higher in 2009 than they had in any of 
the previous assessment years (see table A-ll-2). At grade 
8, average mathematics scores in 2009 for White, Black, 
and Hispanic students were higher than scores on any of 
the previous assessments. The average score for 8th-grade 
Asian/Pacific Islander students in 2009 was higher than 
their scores in both 2007 and 1990. 

NAEP results also permit state-level comparisons of the 
mathematics abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders in public 
schools. From 2007 to 2009 there was no measurable 
change nationwide in the overall average score for 
4th-grade public school students; however, scores did 
increase in seven states (Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont) 
and the District of Columbia. Scores decreased in four 
states (Delaware, Indiana, West Virginia, and Wyoming) 
(see table A-ll-3). At grade 8, while the overall average 
score for public school students in the nation was higher 
in 2009 than in 2007, increases were seen in less than 
one-third of the states. Scores were higher in 2009 than 
in 2007 for 14 states (Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Washington) and the District of Columbia. No states 
showed a decline. 



For more information: Tables A-ll-1 through A-ll-3; 
Indicator 12 

Glossary: Achievement levels 



Technical Notes 

NAEP mathematics scores range from 0 to 500. The 
achievement levels define what students should know 
and be able to do: Basic indicates partial mastery of 
fundamental skills, Proficient indicates demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter, and 
Advanced indicates superior performance. Testing 
accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group 



testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English- 
proficient students were not permitted in 1990 and 1992; 
students were tested with and without accommodations 
in 1996. For more information on race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1. For more information on NAEP, see 
supplemental note 4. 
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Figure 11-1. Average mathematics scale scores of 4th- and 8th-grade students: Selected years, 1990-2009 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) mathematics scores range from 0 to 500. Student assessments are not designed to 
permit comparisons across grades. Testing accommodations (e.g.. extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited- 
English proficient students were not permitted in 1 990 and 1 992: students were tested with and without accommodations in 1 996. For more 
information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 11-2. Percentage distribution of 4th- and 8th-grade students across NAEP mathematics achievement levels: 
Selected years, 1990-2009 
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1 Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not 
permitted in 1 990 and 1 992: students were tested with and without accommodations in 1 996. 

NOTE: Achievement levels define what students should know and be able to do: Basic indicates partial mastery of fundamental skills. Proficient 
indicates demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter, and Advanced indicates superior performance. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 12 

Mathematics Achievement Gaps 



In 2009, the mathematics achievement gap between White and Black 8th-graders 
was 32 points; this was not measurably different from the gap in 2007 or 7 990. 



In 2009, average National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP) mathematics scale scores for White, 
Black, and Hispanic 4th-graders were not measurably 
different from the scores in 2007, but the 2009 scores 
were higher than those from the assessment years 
prior to 2007 (see table A-12-1). White 4th-graders, 
however, scored higher on average than Black and 
Hispanic 4th-graders on all assessments given since 
1990, a disparity referred to as the achievement gap. The 
achievement gap is the difference between the average 
scores of two student subgroups on the standardized 
NAEP mathematics assessment. The achievement gap 
between White and Black students in 2009 (26 points) 
was not measurably different from the gap in 2007 (26 
points), but it was smaller than the gap in 1990 (32 
points). The 21-point achievement gap between White 
and Hispanic 4th-graders in 2009 was not measurably 
different from the gaps in 2007 or 1990. In 2009, 
about 51 percent of White, 16 percent of Black, and 22 
percent of Hispanic 4th-graders performed at or above 
the Proficient achievement level (see table A-12-3). Eight 
percent of White students and 1 percent each of Hispanic 
and Black students performed at the Advanced level on the 
NAEP mathematics assessment. 

At grade 8, average mathematics scores in 2009 for 
White, Black, and Hispanic students were higher than 
their scores on any of the previous assessments since 1990 
(see table A-12-2). As with 4th-graders, White 8th-graders 
scored higher on average than Black and Hispanic 
students on all NAEP assessments given since the first 
one in 1990. Because all three racial/ethnic groups have 
made progress, neither the 2009 achievement gap between 
White and Black 8th-graders nor the gap between White 
and Hispanic 8th-graders was measurably different from 
the corresponding gaps in 2007 or 1990. For 8th-graders 
in 2009, the White-Black achievement gap was 32 points 
and the White-Hispanic achievement gap was 26 points. 



In 2009, about 44 percent of White, 12 percent of Black, 
and 17 percent of Hispanic 8th-graders performed at 
or above Proficient (see table A-12-3). Eleven percent of 
White, 2 percent of Hispanic, and 1 percent of Black 
8th-graders performed at the Advanced level on the NAEP 
mathematics assessment. 

In addition to the achievement gap observed in 2009 
between White, Black, and Hispanic students, Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students also scored higher on average 
than Black, Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native students at grade 4 and grade 8. Further, Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students scored higher on average than 
White students. In 2009, the achievement gap between 
Asian/Pacific Islander and Whites was 7 points for 
4th-graders and 8 points for 8th-graders. 

In 2009, average mathematics scores for male and 
female 4th-graders were not measurably different from 
their scores in 2007, but from 1990 to 2007 their scores 
increased (see table A-12-1). On average, male students 
scored 2 points higher than female students in 2009. This 
gap was not measurably different from the gap in 2007 
or 1990. In 2009, about 41 percent of males scored at or 
above Proficient, compared with 37 percent of females. 
About 7 percent of males and 5 percent of females scored 
at the Advanced level. 

At grade 8, average mathematics scores increased from 
2007 to 2009 for both male and female students. As 
with 4th-graders, since the increases were comparable for 
both males and females, the 2-point score gap was not 
measurably different from the gap in 2007 or 1990. In 
2009, about 36 percent of male 8th-graders scored at or 
above Proficient, compared with 32 percent of females. 
About 9 percent of males and 7 percent of females scored 
at the Advanced level. 



For more information: Tables A-12-1 through A-12-3; 
Indicator 11 

Glossary: Achievement levels 



Technical Notes 

NAEP mathematics scores range from 0 to 500. Score 
gaps are calculated based on differences between 
unrounded scores. The achievement levels define what 
students should know and be able to do: Basic indicates 
partial mastery of fundamental skills, Proficient indicates 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter, and Advanced indicates superior performance. 



Testing accommodations for children with disabilities and 
limited-English-proficient students were not permitted 
in 1990 and 1992; students were tested with and without 
accommodations in 1996. Race categories exclude persons 
of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ 
ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. For more information 
on NAEP, see supplemental note 4. 
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Indicator 12 




Figure 12-1. Average mathematics scale scores of 8th-grade students, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1990-2009 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) mathematics scores range from 0 to 500. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended 
time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1 990 and 1 992: students were 
tested with and without accommodations in 1 996. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, 
see supplemental note 1 . For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 12-2. Average mathematics scale scores of 8th-grade students, by sex: Selected years, 1990-2009 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) mathematics scores range from 0 to 500. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended 
time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1 990 and 1 992: students were 
tested with and without accommodations in 1 996. For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). selected 
years, 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 13 

Reading and Mathematics Score Trends 



The average reading and mathematics scores on the long-term trend National 
Assessment of Educational Progress were higher in 2008 than in the early 1 970s for 
9- and 7 3-year-olds; scores for 7 7-year-olds were not measurably different from the 
early 1970s. 



The long-term trend National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) provides information on the reading and 
mathematics achievement of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds in the 
United States. Data have been collected every 2 to 5 years 
since 1971 for reading and since 1973 for mathematics. 

Since 1990, reading and mathematics assessments have been 
administered in the same years. These results may differ from 
the main NAEP results presented in indicators 9, 10, 11, and 
12 since the content of the long-term trend assessment is 
intended to measure the same knowledge and skills to allow 
for comparisons over a long period of time, while the main 
NAEP undergoes changes periodically to reflect current 
curricula and emerging standards (see supplemental note 4). 
Several administrative changes were initiated in the 2004 
long-term trend assessment that have been carried forward to 
2008, including allowing accommodations for students with 
disabilities and for English language learners. To ensure that 
any changes in scores were due to actual changes in student 
performance and not due to changes in the assessment 
itself, two assessments were conducted in 2004 — one based 
on the previous assessment and one based on the modified 
assessment. In 2008, only the modified assessment was used. 
Scores from both assessments are shown for 2004; the results 
for all assessments prior to 2004 are labeled as the original 
assessment. The results for the modified 2004 and 2008 
assessments are labeled as the revised assessment. 

NAEP long-term trend results indicate that the reading and 
mathematics achievement of 9- and 13-year-olds improved 
between the early 1970s and 2008 (see tables A-13-1 and 
A-13-2). In reading, 9-year-olds scored higher in 2008 than 
in any previous assessment year, scoring 4 points higher 
than in 2004 and 12 points higher than in 1971. The 
average reading score for 13-year-olds in 2008 was higher 
than that in both 2004 and 1971, but the 2008 score was 
not significantly different from some of the scores in the 
intervening assessment years. In mathematics, the average 
scores for 9- and 13-year-olds were higher in 2008 than in 
all previous assessment years. The 2008 average mathematics 
score for 9-year-olds was a 4-point increase over the 2004 
score and a 24-point increase over the 1973 score. Thirteen- 
year-olds scored 3 points higher in 2008 than in 2004 and 15 
points higher in 2008 than in 1973 in mathematics. 

The performance of 17-year-olds on the 2008 reading and 
mathematics assessments was not measurably different 

Technical Notes 

The long-term trend NAEP score ranges from 0 to 500. 
Scores include both public and private school students. 
Score-point changes are based on the difference of 
unrounded scores, as opposed to the rounded scores 
shown in the figures. Race categories exclude persons of 



from their performance in the early 1970s. The average 
reading score for 17-year-olds was higher in 2008 than in 
2004 but was not significantly different from the score in 
1971. In mathematics, the average score for 17-year-olds in 
2008 was not significantly different from the scores in either 
2004 or 1973. 

White and Black 9-year-olds had higher average reading 
scores in 2008 than they had in all previous assessment 
years. The 2008 average reading score for 9-year-old White 
students was 14 points higher in 2008 than in 1971, and the 
2008 reading score for Black students was 34 points higher 
in 2008 than in 1971. At age 13, White and Black students 
had higher reading scores in 2008 than in 2004 and 1971. 
Between 1971 and 2008, White students showed a 7-point 
gain and Black students showed a 25-point gain. At age 17, 
the average reading score increased for White students from 
2004 to 2008 but showed no significant change for Black 
students over this period. Between 1971 and 2008, White 
17-year-old students showed a gain of 4 points, while Black 
students showed a gain of 28 points. The average reading 
score for Hispanic 9-year-olds was higher in 2008 than in all 
previous assessment years. Hispanic students at ages 13 and 
17 scored higher in reading in 2008 than in 1975. 

At age 9, the average mathematics score increased from 
2004 to 2008 for White students but showed no significant 
change for Black students. In comparison to mathematics 
scores in 1973, mathematics scores in 2008 were 25 points 
higher for White 9-year-olds and 34 points higher for Black 
9-year-olds. At age 13, neither White nor Black students’ 
mathematics scores showed a significant change from 2004 
to 2008. However, from 1973 to 2008, White 13-year-olds 
gained 16 points, compared with a 34-point gain for Black 
13-year-olds. Similarly, at age 17, neither White nor Black 
students’ scores showed a significant change between 2004 
and 2008, whereas between 1973 and 2008, the score for 
White students increased 4 points and the score for Black 
students increased 17 points. At each age, there was no 
significant change in mathematics scores for Hispanic 
students from 2004 to 2008, but their scores did increase 
between 1973 and 2008. 



For more information: Tables A-13-1 and A-13-2; 
Indicators 9, 10, 11, and 12 



Hispanic ethnicity. All comparisons referring to 2004 
are based on the revised assessment scores. For more 
information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. For 
more information on NAEP, see supplemental note 4. 
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Indicator 13 




Figure 13-1. Average reading scale scores on the long-term trend National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), by age: Various years, 1971 through 2008 
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NOTE: Includes public and private schools. NAEP scores range from 0 to 500. Scores for the revised assessment format reflect the inclusion of 
and accommodations for students with disabilities and English language learners. For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 
SOURCE: Rampey, B.D., Dion. G.S., and Donahue, RL. (2009). NAEP 2008 Trends in Academic Progress in Reading and Mathematics (NOES 2009- 
479). National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Education Sciences, U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC. 



Figure 13-2. Average mathematics scale scores on the long-term trend National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), by age: Various years, 1973 through 2008 
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NOTE: Includes public and private schools. NAEP scores range from 0 to 500. Scores for the revised assessment format reflect the inclusion of 
and accommodations for students with disabilities and English language learners. For more information on NAER see supplemental note 4. 
SOURCE: Rampey, B.D., Dion. G.S., and Donahue, RL. (2009). NAEP 2008 Trends in Academic Progress in Reading and Mathematics (NCES 2009- 
479). National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Education Sciences, U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC. 
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Indicator 14 

Achievement in the Arts 



On the 2008 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), the average 
responding scores of 8th-graders in high-poverty schools were 45 points lower in 
music and 43 points lower in visual arts than the respective scores of 8th-graders 
in low-poverty schools. 



The 2008 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) in the arts was given to a nationally 
representative sample of 8th-grade public and private 
school students. Two separate scores are reported for the 
arts assessment: average responding score and average 
creating task score. The average responding score is 
reported for both music and visual arts and reflects 
students’ ability to observe, describe, analyze, and evaluate 
existing works of music and art through multiple-choice 
and constructed-response questions. The average creating 
task score was collected only for visual arts and reflected 
students’ ability to create and communicate through 
original works of art. To discuss both music and art, 
only the average responding scores are presented in this 
indicator — these average scores for music and visual arts 
are reported on two separate NAEP scales, each ranging 
from 0 to 300, with the average set at 150. Although the 
results for music and visual arts cannot be compared, 
the differences between student groups exhibited similar 
patterns in both the music and visual arts disciplines. 

Average scores for both the music and visual arts 
assessments varied by student characteristics (see table 
A-14-1). Females scored 10 points higher on average than 
males in music and 11 points higher in visual arts (155 
vs. 145 for both subjects). In music, the scores of White 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students were 29 to 32 points 
higher than those of Black and Hispanic students, and 
in visual arts, White and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
scored 22 to 31 points higher than Black and Hispanic 
students. For example, the average music score for 



Whites was 161, compared with 130 for Blacks and 129 
for Hispanics. Looking at the student characteristic of 
parents’ education, it can be seen that the performance 
gaps between students whose parents graduated from 
college and those whose parents did not finish high school 
were 34 points for music and 24 points for visual arts (161 
vs. 127 and 161 vs. 137, respectively). 

In 2008, 8th-grade students at private schools scored 14 
points higher on the music assessment than students at 
public schools (163 vs. 149), but there was no measurable 
difference between those groups in scores on the visual 
arts assessment. Eighth-graders who attended city schools 
had an average score of 142 in music, which was lower 
than the scores of their peers at suburban (155), town 
(156), and rural schools (150). Students who attended 
city schools also had a lower average score in visual 
arts than did students from suburban schools (144 vs. 

155). Students in high-poverty schools (schools where 
more than 75 percent of students are eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch [FRPL]) had average scores that were 
45 points lower in music than the scores of students in 
low-poverty schools (schools where 25 percent or fewer 
of students are eligible for FRPL) (123 vs. 168). A similar 
pattern was found in the scores of students at high- versus 
low-poverty schools on the visual arts assessment. 



For more information: Tables A-14-1 and A- 14-2 
Glossary: National School Lunch Program 



Technical Notes 



Music and visual arts are two distinct disciplines; 
therefore, results are reported separately for each area and 
cannot be compared. Differences are calculated based on 
unrounded scores. For more information on NAEP, see 



supplemental note 4. For more information on parents’ 
education, race/ethnicity, locale, and free or reduced-price 
lunch eligibility, see supplemental note 1. 
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Figure 14-1. Average responding scores in music for 8th-grade students, by sex and race/ethnicity: 2008 
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NOTE: Students were assessed on their ability to observe, describe, analyze, and evaluate existing works of music. The average scores for music 
are reported on a scale ranging from 0 to 300, with the average set at 1 50. Due to small sample size, data for American Indians/Alaska Natives 
did not meet reporting standards. For more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), see supplemental note 4. 

For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2008 Music 
Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 



Figure 14-2. Average responding scores in visual arts for 8th-grade students, by sex and race/ethnicity: 2008 
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1 Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

NOTE: Students were assessed on their ability to observe, describe, analyze, and evaluate existing works of art. The average scores for visual arts 
are reported on a scale ranging from 0 to 300, with the average set at 1 50. Due to small sample size, data for American Indians/Alaska Natives 
did not meet reporting standards. For more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), see supplemental note 4. 

For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2008 Visual 
Arts Assessments. NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 15 

International Mathematics Content 



U.S. 4th-graders outperformed students in more countries when assessed on 
data display than they did in number and geometric shapes and measures. 
Assessed on data and chance, number, algebra, and geometry, U.S. 8th-graders 
outperformed students in the most countries in data and chance and in the 
fewest countries in geometry. 



Conducted in 2007, the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) assessed 
students’ mathematics performance in 36 countries 
at grade 4 and in 48 countries at grade 8. TIMSS is 
curriculum based and measures what students have 
learned against what is expected to be taught in the 
participating countries by the end of grades 4 and 8. 

In addition to providing an overall mathematics score, 
TIMSS measures three content domains at grade 4 
{number, geometric shapes and measures, and data display) 
and four at grade 8 ( number , algebra, geometry, and data 
and chance). 

U.S. 4th-graders scored between 22 and 43 points 
higher than the TIMSS scale average of 500 across the 
mathematics content domains in 2007 (see table A-15-1). 
U.S. 4th-graders outperformed students in more countries 
in data display than they did in the other content domains 
of number and geometric shapes and measures. In data 
display, U.S. 4th-graders outperformed their peers in 28 
countries. In number and geometric shapes and measures, 
they outperformed their peers in 22 and 20 countries, 
respectively. Students in 10 countries outperformed U.S. 
4th-graders in geometric shapes and measures, 9 countries 
in number, and 4 countries in data display. 

At the 8th grade, U.S. students’ average scores in number 
and data and chance were 10 and 31 points, respectively, 
above the TIMSS scale averages of 500 (see table A-15-2). 
However, U.S. 8th-graders’ average score in geometry was 
20 points lower than the TIMSS scale average. There 
was no measurable difference between U.S. 8th-graders’ 
average score and the TIMSS scale average in algebra. 

U.S. 8th-graders outperformed their peers in the most 
countries in data and chance and in the fewest countries 
in geometry. In data and chance, U.S. 8th-graders 
outperformed their peers in 38 countries. In algebra, 
number, and geometry, they outperformed their peers 

Technical Notes 

The term “country” is used to refer to all participating 
entities, even those that are subnational entities of 
larger countries (e.g., Hong Kong SAR). The number 
of countries reported here differs from the number 
reported in the international TIMSS reports. Eight other 
educational jurisdictions participated in TIMSS: the states 
of Massachusetts and Minnesota; the Canadian provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec; 
the Basque region of Spain; and Dubai, United Arab 
Emirates. Morocco participated at grade 8, but due to 
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in 37, 35, and 29 countries, respectively. Students in 14 
countries outperformed U.S. 8th-graders in geometry, 7 
countries in algebra, 6 countries in data and chance, and 5 
countries in number. 

In 2007, for number and data display, there were 
differences in the scores of 4th-grade males and females 
in at least half of the 35 participating countries with 
reliable data (see table A-15-3). Where differences were 
detected, males were more likely to outperform females 
in number, while females were more likely to outperform 
males in geometric shapes and measures and data display. 
Males outperformed females in number in 19 countries, 
including the United States, while females outperformed 
males in 3 countries. In geometric shapes and measures, 
females outperformed males in 11 countries while males 
outperformed females in 2 countries; in data display, 
females outperformed males in 15 countries while males 
outperformed females in 3 countries. 

At grade 8, for two of the four content domains, 
differences were detected in the scores of males and 
females in at least half of the 48 countries participating 
(see table A-15-4). Where differences were detected, 
males outperformed females in number in 20 countries, 
including the United States, while females outperformed 
males in 7 countries. In algebra, males outperformed 
females in 4 countries, while females outperformed 
males in 31 countries. In the other two content 
domains, males outperformed females in geometry in 6 
countries, including the United States, while females 
outperformed males in 15 countries; in data and chance, 
males outperformed females in 9 countries, including the 
United States, while females outperformed males in 
14 countries. 



For more information: Tables A-15-1 through A-15-4 
Glossary: International Target Population, National 
Target Population 



sampling difficulties its data are not shown. The TIMSS 
scale average is 0 to 1,000, with a mean established at 500 
and a standard deviation of 100, based on the average 
of all countries that participated in 1995. Successive 
assessments were scaled so that scores are equivalent from 
assessment to assessment. Thus, a score of 500 in grade 
8 mathematics in 2007 is equivalent to a score of 500 in 
grade 8 mathematics in 2003, 1999, and 1995. For more 
information on TIMSS, see supplemental note 5. 




Indicator 15 




Figure 15-1. Average mathematics scale scores for 4th-grade students, by content domain: 2007 
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NOTE: The United States met guidelines for sample participation rates only after substitute schools were included. The National Defined Population 
covered 90 to 95 percent of the National Target Population in the United States. 

SOURCE: Gonzales, R, Williams, T., Jocelyn, L„ Roey, S„ Kastberg, D.,and Brenwald, S. (2009). Highlights From TIMSS 2007: Mathematics and Science 
Achievement of U.S. Fourth- and Eighth-Grade Students in an International Context (NCES 2009-001 Revised), tables 3 and 6, data from the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 2007. 



Figure 15-2. Average mathematics scale scores for 8th-grade students, by content domain: 2007 
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NOTE: The United States met guidelines for sample participation rates only after substitute schools were included. The National Defined 
Population covered 90 to 95 percent of the National Target Population in the United States. 

SOURCE: Gonzales, R, Williams, T„ Jocelyn, L„ Roey, S.. Kastberg. D„ and Brenwald, S. (2009). Highlights From TIMSS 2007 : Mathematics and Science 
Achievement of U.S. Fourth- and Eighth-Grade Students in an International Context (NCES 2009-001 Revised), tables 3 and 7, data from the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 2007. 
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Indicator 16 

International Science Content 



U.S. 4th-graders outperformed students in more countries in life science and 
physical science than they did in earth science. U.S. 8th-graders outperformed 
students in more countries in biology and earth science than they did in chemistry 
and physics. 



Conducted in 2007, the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) assessed 
students’ science performance in 36 countries at grade 
4 and in 48 countries at grade 8. TIMSS is curriculum 
based and measures what students have learned against 
what is expected to be taught in the participating 
countries by the end of grades 4 and 8. In addition to 
providing an overall science score, TIMSS measures three 
content domains at grade 4 ( life science, physical science, 
and earth science) and four at grade 8 ( biology , chemistry, 
physics, and earth science). 

U.S. 4th-graders scored between 33 and 40 points 
higher than the TIMSS scale average of 300 across the 
science content domains in 2007 (see table A-16-1). U.S. 
4th-graders outperformed students in more countries 
in life science and physical science than they did in earth 
science. In life science and physical science, U.S. 4th-graders 
outperformed their peers in 25 and 24 countries, 
respectively. In earth science, they outperformed their 
peers in 21 countries. Students in seven countries scored 
higher than U.S. 4th-graders in physical science, while in 
life science and earth science students in three countries 
scored higher than U.S. 4th-graders. 

At grade 8, U.S. students scored higher than the 
TIMSS scale average in three of the four science content 
domains in 2007 (see table A-16-2). U.S. 8th-graders’ 
average scores in biology, chemistry, and earth science 
were 10 to 30 points above the TIMSS scale average of 
500. U.S. 8th-graders’ average score in physics was not 
measurably different from the TIMSS scale average. U.S. 
8th-graders outperformed students in more countries 
in biology and earth science than they did in chemistry 
and physics. In both biology and earth science, U.S. 
8th-graders outperformed their peers in 36 countries. In 
chemistry and physics, they outperformed their peers in 



35 and 32 countries, respectively. U.S. 8th-graders were 
outperformed by 8th-graders of another country in 10 
instances in physics, in 9 instances in chemistry, and in 
5 instances in both biology and earth science. 

In 2007, for life science and physical science, there were no 
measurable differences in the scores of 4th-grade males 
and females in more than half of the 35 participating 
countries with reliable data, including the United States 
(see table A-16-3). For earth science, differences were 
detected in the scores of 4th-grade males and females 
in more than half of the countries. Where differences 
were detected, females outperformed males in life science 
in 10 countries while males outperformed females in 5 
countries. In physical science, females outperformed males 
in 6 countries while males outperformed females in 4 
countries; in earth science, males outperformed females in 
16 countries, including the United States, while females 
outperformed males in 5 countries. 

At grade 8, for all four content domains, differences were 
detected in the scores of males and females in more than 
half of the 48 participating countries (see table A-16-4). 
Where differences were detected, females outperformed 
males in biology in 25 countries while males outperformed 
females in 5 countries, including the United States. In 
chemistry, females outperformed males in 21 countries 
while males outperformed females in 6 countries. Males 
outperformed females in physics in 26 countries, including 
the United States, while females outperformed males in 8 
countries. In earth science, males outperformed females in 
19 countries, including the United States, while females 
outperformed males in 11 countries. 



For more information: Tables A-16-1 through A-16-4 
Glossary: International Target Population, National 
Target Population 



Technical Notes 

The term “country” is used to refer to all participating 
entities, even those that are subnational entities of 
larger countries (e.g., Hong Kong SAR). The number 
of countries reported here differs from the number 
reported in the international TIMSS reports. Eight 
other educational jurisdictions participated: the states of 
Massachusetts and Minnesota; the Canadian provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec; 
the Basque region of Spain; and Dubai, United Arab 
Emirates. Morocco participated at grade 8, but due to 



sampling difficulties its data are not shown. The TIMSS 
scale average is 0 to 1,000, with a mean established at 500 
and a standard deviation of 100, based on the average 
of all countries that participated in 1995. Successive 
assessments were scaled so that scores are equivalent from 
assessment to assessment. Thus, a score of 500 in grade 
8 mathematics in 2007 is equivalent to a score of 500 in 
grade 8 mathematics in 2003, 1999, and 1995. For more 
information on TIMSS, see supplemental note 5. 
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Indicator 16 




Figure 16-1. Average science scale scores for 4th-grade students, by content domain: 2007 
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NOTE: The United States met guidelines for sample participation rates only after substitute schools were included. The National Defined Population 
covered 90 to 95 percent of the National Target Population in the United States. 

SOURCE: Gonzales, P, Williams. T„ Jocelyn, L„ Roey, S„ Kastberg, D.,and Brenwald, S. (2009). Highlights From TIMSS 2007 : Mathematics and Science 
Achievement of U.S. Fourth- and Eighth-Grade Students in an International Context (NCES 2009-001 Revised), tables 1 1 and 1 4, data from the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 2007. 



Figure 16-2. Average science scale scores for 8th-grade students, by content domain: 2007 
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NOTE: The United States met guidelines for sample participation rates only after substitute schools were included. The National Defined Population 
covered 90 to 95 percent of the National Target Population in the United States. 

SOURCE: Gonzales, P, Williams. T„ Jocelyn, L„ Roey. S„ Kastberg, D.,and Brenwald, S. (2009). Highlights From TIMSS 2007: Mathematics and Science 
Achievement of U.S. Fourth- and Eighth-Grade Students in an International Context (NCES 2009-001 Revised), tables 1 1 and 1 5, data from the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 2007. 
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Indicator 17 

Annual Earnings of Young Adults 



In 2008, young adults with a bachelor's degree earned 28 percent more than 
young adults with an associate's degree, 53 percent more than young adult high 
school completers, and 96 percent more than young adults who did not earn a 
high school diploma. 



In 2008, some 65 percent of young adults ages 25-34 in 
the labor force were employed full time throughout a full 
year. The percentage of young adults working full-time, 
full-year was generally higher for those with higher levels 
of educational attainment. For example, 72 percent of 
young adults with a bachelor’s degree or higher were 
full-time, full-year workers in 2008, compared with 62 
percent of young adults with a high school diploma or 
its equivalent. Among young adults employed full-time, 
full-year, higher educational attainment was associated 
with higher median earnings. This pattern of higher 
earnings corresponding with higher levels of educational 
attainment was consistent for each year shown between 
1995 and 2008 (see table A-17-1). For example, young 
adults with a bachelor’s degree consistently had higher 
median earnings than those with less education. This 
pattern held for male, female, White, Black, Hispanic, 
and Asian subgroups. 

In 2008, the median of the earnings of young adults with 
a bachelor’s degree was $46,000, while the median was 
$36,000 for those with an associate’s degree, $30,000 for 
those with a high school diploma or its equivalent, and 
$23,500 for those who did not earn a high school diploma 
or its equivalent. In other words, in 2008, young adults 
with a bachelor’s degree earned 28 percent more than 
young adults with an associate’s degree, 53 percent more 
than young adult high school completers, and 96 percent 
more than young adults who did not earn a high school 
diploma. In 2008, the median of the earnings of young 
adults with a master’s degree or higher was $55,000 — 20 
percent more than young adults with a bachelor’s degree. 

Comparing the median of those with at least a bachelor’s 
degree and those with each lower level of educational 
attainment, the earnings difference increased between 
1980 and 2008, in constant 2008 dollars. This increase 
in the earnings differential over this period was primarily 
due to the decrease in earnings for those with less than a 
bachelor's degree. However, over the more recent, shorter 



period between 2000 and 2008, there was generally no 
measurable change in the earnings difference between 
these groups. For example, in 1980, young adults with 
a bachelor’s degree or higher earned $15,700 more than 
those who did not earn a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. In 2000, this difference increased to $25,000 
and was $26,500 in 2008. In 1980, young adults with 
a bachelor’s degree or higher earned $10,500 more than 
high school completers. In 2000, this difference increased 
to $18,800, and in 2008 it was $20,000. Between 2000 
and 2008, there was no measurable trend in the earnings 
difference between those with a bachelor’s degree and 
those with a master’s degree or higher. In 2000, young 
adults with a master’s degree or higher earned $7,500 
more than their peers with a bachelor’s degree; in 2005 
this earnings difference was $10,100, and in 2008 this 
earnings difference was $9,000. 

Earnings differences were also observed by sex and race/ 
ethnicity. In 2008, at every education level, the median 
of the earnings of young adult males was higher than 
the median for young adult females. For example, in 
2008, young adult males with a bachelor’s degree earned 
$53,000, while their female counterparts earned $42,000. 
In the same year, the median of White young adults’ 
earnings was higher than that of Black and Hispanic 
young adults’ earnings at each educational level, except 
the level of master’s degree or higher, where there were 
no measurable differences. Asian young adults with a 
bachelor’s degree or master’s degree or higher had higher 
earnings than their White and Black counterparts in 
2008. The median of those with at least a master’s degree 
in 2008 was $70,000 for Asian young adults, $55,000 for 
White young adults, $53,000 for Black young adults, and 
$52,000 for Hispanic young adults. 



For more information: Table A-17-1 
Glossary: Bachelor's degree, Constant dollars, Consumer 
Price Index (CPI), Educational attainment, High school 
completion, High school diploma 



Technical Notes 

High school completers includes those who earned a high 
school diploma or equivalent (e.g., a General Educational 
Development [GED] certificate). Earnings are presented 
in 2008 constant dollars by means of the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) to eliminate inflationary factors and allow 
for direct comparison across years. For more information 
on the CPI, see supplemental note 10. Full-year worker 
refers to those who were employed 50 or more weeks 



during the previous year; full-time worker refers to those 
who were usually employed 35 or more hours per week. 
The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to 
obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 
1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and 
weights were adjusted. For more information on changes 
to the CPS, see supplemental note 2. For more information 
on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 
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Indicator 17 




Figure 17-1. Median annual earnings of full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34, by educational 
attainment: 1995-2008 
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NOTE: Earnings are presented in 2008 constant dollars by means of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to eliminate inflationary factors and allow for 
direct comparison across years. For more information on the CPI, see supplemental note 10. Full-year worker refers to those who were employed 
50 or more weeks during the previous year: full-time worker refers to those who were usually employed 35 or more hours per week. For more 
information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March and Annual Social and Economic Supplement, 
1996-2009. 



Figure 17-2. Median annual earnings of full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34, by educational 
attainment: 2008 
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1 Total represents the median earnings of those with a bachelor's degree or higher. 

NOTE: Full-year worker refers to those who were employed 50 or more weeks during the previous year: full-time worker refers to those who were 
usually employed 35 or more hours per week. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March and Annual Social and Economic SWupplement, 
2009. 
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Introduction 



The indicators in this section of The Condition of 
Education report on the progress students make as 
they move through the education system. Particular 
attention is paid in this section to how various subgroups 
in the population proceed through school and attain 
different levels of education, as well as the factors that are 
associated with their progress along the way. Indicators 
prepared for this year’s volume appear on the following 
pages, and all indicators in this section, including various 
indicators from previous years, appear on the Web (see 
the “List of Indicators on The Condition of Education 
Website” on page xxix for a full listing of indicators). 

The indicators in the first two subsections (found on the 
website) focus on the educational aspirations and efforts 
of students. These indicators include student measures 
of time spent on homework, preparedness for academic 
activities, postsecondary education expectations, and 
patterns of school attendance. 

The third subsection traces the progress of students from 
elementary and secondary education to graduation from 
high school (or some alternate form of completion). 
Measures in this volume and on the website include the 
percentage of students who have ever been retained; the 
averaged freshman graduation rate, which estimates the 
on-time graduation rate for students in each state; the 
percentage of students with disabilities who leave high 
school with a regular diploma; and the dropout rates by 
race/ethnicity and nativity. Dropping out of high school is 
measured here in two ways: by status rates (the percentage 
of students in a given age range who are not enrolled in 
school and who have not completed high school), which 
are discussed in an indicator in this volume, and by event 
rates (the percentage of students in an age range who 
leave school in a given year), which are discussed in an 
indicator on the website. 



The fourth subsection examines students’ transition to 
college. One important measure featured in this volume is 
the percentage of students who enroll in college within 
1 year of completing high school. Another indicator, 
found on the website, compares the rate of first-time 
enrollment in postsecondary education in the United 
States with the rates in other countries. 

The fifth subsection concerns the persistence and progress 
of postsecondary students. Included in this subsection 
are indicators that describe the relationship between the 
qualifications and characteristics of students who enter 
postsecondary education and the time it takes to earn a 
credential. 

Indicators in the sixth subsection focus on the highest 
level of education attained by a certain age. The 
Condition of Education annually includes an indicator 
that examines levels of attainment for 25- through 
29-year-olds. Another indicator in this volume showcases 
the number of postsecondary degrees earned over time 
by gender and race/ethnicity. Other indicators in this 
subsection, found on the website, focus on the level of 
attainment achieved by a 1988 cohort of eighth-graders 
12 years later (in 2000) and the attainment of students 
who received Pell grants. 

The indicators on student effort and educational progress 
from previous editions of The Condition of Education, 
which are not included in this volume, are available at 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe . 
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Indicator 18 

Public High School Graduation Rates 



In 2006-07, about three-quarters of the 2003-04 freshman class graduated from 
high school on time with a regular diploma. 



This indicator examines the percentage of public high 
school students who graduate on time with a regular 
diploma. To do so, it uses the averaged freshman 
graduation rate — an estimate of the percentage of an 
incoming freshman class that graduates 4 years later. For 
each year, the averaged freshman enrollment count is 
the sum of the number of 8th-graders 5 years earlier, the 
number of 9th-graders 4 years earlier (when current-year 
seniors were freshmen), and the number of lOth-graders 
3 years earlier, divided by 3. The intent of this averaging 
is to account for the high rate of grade retention in the 
freshman year, which adds 9th-grade repeaters from the 
previous year to the number of students in the incoming 
freshman class each year. 

Among public high school students in the class of 
2006-07, the averaged freshman graduation rate was 73.9 
percent; that is, 2.9 million students graduated on time 
(see table A-18-1). Vermont had the highest graduation 
rate, at 88.6 percent. Fifteen other states had rates of 80 
percent or more (ordered from high to low): Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Missouri, Connecticut, 

New Hampshire, Montana, Massachusetts, Idaho, and 



Maryland. Nevada had the lowest rate, at 52.0 percent. 
Eleven other states and the District of Columbia had 
graduation rates below 70 percent (ordered from high 
to low): Arizona, Alaska, New York, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 

The overall averaged freshman graduation rate among 
public school students increased from 71.7 percent for 
the graduating class of 2000-01 to 73.9 percent for the 
graduating class of 2006-07. However, from 2004-05 
to 2005-06, the overall averaged freshman graduation 
rate decreased from 74.7 percent to 73.4 percent. Overall, 
from school years 2000-01 to 2006-07, there was an 
increase in the graduation rate in 41 states; 11 of these 
states (Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
York, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wisconsin) had an increase of greater 
than 5 percentage points. The graduation rate decreased 
in nine states (Arizona, California, Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, and 
Virginia) and the District of Columbia, with the 
District of Columbia, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah 
experiencing a decline of greater than 5 percentage points. 



For more information: Table A-18-1 



Technical Notes 

Ungraded students were allocated to individual grades 
proportional to each state’s enrollment in those grades. 
Graduates include only those who earned regular 
diplomas or diplomas for advanced academic achievement 
(e.g., honors diploma) as defined by the state or 
jurisdiction. Totals for reporting states include any of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia that reported data 



for a given year. The 2003-04 national estimates include 
imputed data for New York and Wisconsin. The 2005-06 
national estimates include imputed data for the District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. For more 
information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see 
supplemental note 3; for more information on measures of 
student progress and persistence, see supplemental note 6. 
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Figure 1 8-1 . Averaged freshman graduation rate for public high school students, by state: School year 2006-07 




NOTE: The rate is the number of graduates divided by the estimated freshman count 4 years earlier. This count is the sum of the number of 8th- 
graders 5 years earlier. 9th-graders 4 years earlier, and lOth-graders 3 years earlier, divided by 3. Ungraded students were allocated to individual 
grades proportional to each state's enrollment in those grades. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "NCES Common Core of 
Data State Dropout and Completion Data File,' school year 2006-07, version 1 a: and "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education," 2002-03, Version lb: 2003-04, Version 1 b: 2004-05, Version lb: and 2005-06, Version lb. 

Figure 18-2. Averaged freshman graduation rate for public high school students: School years 2000-01 through 
2006-07 
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NOTE: The rate is the number of graduates divided by the estimated freshman count 4 years earlier. This count is the sum of the number of 8th- 
graders 5 years earlier. 9th-graders 4 years earlier, and lOth-graders 3 years earlier, divided by 3. Ungraded students were allocated to individual 
grades proportional to each state's enrollment in those grades. The 2003-04 national estimates include imputed data for New York and Wisconsin. 
The 2005-06 national estimates include imputed data for the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "NCES Common Core of 
Data State Dropout and Completion Data File,' school year 2006-07, version 1 a: and "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education," 2002-03, Version 1 b: 2003-04, Version lb: 2004-05, Version 1 b: and 2005-06, Version lb. 
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Indicator 19 

Status Dropout Rates 



In general, the status dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics each declined 
between 7 980 and 2008. In 2008, foreign-born Hispanics dropped out at a higher 
rate than native-born Hispanics, while the opposite trend held for native-born 
Whites, Blacks, and persons of two or more races. 



The status dropout rate represents the percentage of 
16- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in school 
and have not earned a high school credential (either a 
diploma or an equivalency credential such as a General 
Educational Development [GED] certificate). In this 
indicator, status dropout rates are estimated using both 
the American Community Survey (ACS) and the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The 2008 ACS has a larger 
sample size than the CPS, which allows for more detailed 
comparisons of status dropout rates by race/ethnicity, 
nativity, and sex. Unlike the CPS, the ACS includes 
persons living in military barracks in the United States 
and institutionalized persons. The CPS, however, provides 
several decades of historical trends on status dropouts that 
are not available from the ACS. For more information on 
these surveys, see supplemental notes 2 and 3. 

Based on the CPS, the status dropout rate declined from 
14 percent in 1980 to 8 percent in 2008 (see table A-19-1). 
A significant part of this decline occurred between 2000 
and 2008 (from 11 percent to 8 percent). Status dropout 
rates and changes in these rates over time differed by 
race/ethnicity. In general, the status dropout rates for 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics each declined between 
1980 and 2008. However, in each year during that period, 
the status dropout rate was lower for Whites and Blacks 
than for Hispanics. In addition, the rate for Asians/ 

Pacific Islanders was lower than that for Hispanics and 
Blacks every year between 1989 and 2008. Although the 
gaps between the rates of Blacks and Whites, Hispanics 
and Whites, and Hispanics and Blacks have decreased, 
the decreases occurred in different time periods. The 
Black-White gap narrowed during the 1980s, with no 
measurable change between 1990 and 2008. In contrast, 
the Hispanic-White and Hispanic-Black gaps narrowed 
between 1990 and 2008, with no measurable change in 
the gaps during the 1980s. 

The ACS allows for comparisons of status dropout rates 
for 16- through 24-year-olds residing in households, as 
well as those in institutionalized group quarters, such 

Technical Notes 

The United States refers to the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1. Estimates of the status dropout rate 
using the CPS include civilian, noninstitutionalized 
16- through 24-year-olds. Young adults in the military 
or those who are incarcerated, for instance, are not 
included in this measure. However, the 2008 ACS 



as adult and juvenile detention centers and health care 
facilities. Among those living in households in 2008, 
the status dropout rate was 9 percent (see table A-19-2). 

A higher percentage of males than females were status 
dropouts (10 vs. 8 percent). This pattern was evident 
across certain racial/ethnic groups, namely Whites, 

Blacks, and Hispanics. The status dropout rate includes 
all 16- through 24-year-old dropouts, regardless of when 
they last attended school, as well as individuals who 
may never have attended school in the United States and 
who may never have earned a high school credential. 
Therefore, examining status dropout rates for the native- 
born population may provide a more accurate measure of 
dropouts who have attended U.S. schools. In 2008, the 
status dropout rate was higher for native-born Hispanics 
than for native-born Asians, Whites, and persons of two 
or more races. No measurable differences, however, were 
found between native-born Hispanics and native-born 
Blacks and Native Hawaiians/Pacific Islanders. Overall, 
the status dropout rate for native-born 16- through 
24-year-olds was lower than the rate for their foreign-born 
peers (8 vs. 21 percent). Native-born Hispanics and Asians 
had lower status dropout rates than their foreign-born 
counterparts, whereas native-born Whites, Blacks, and 
persons of two or more races had higher status dropout 
rates than their foreign-born counterparts. Higher 
dropout rates among foreign-born Hispanics partially 
account for the high dropout rates for all Hispanic young 
adults. Among foreign-born Hispanics, the 2008 status 
dropout rate was 35 percent — higher than the rate for 
native-born Hispanics (11 percent). In 2008, the status 
dropout rate for the institutionalized population was 
41 percent (see table A-19-3). This rate varied by race/ 
ethnicity, ranging from 31 percent for Whites to 48 
percent for Hispanics. 



For more information: Tables A-19-1 through A-19-3; 
Indicators 18 and 20 

Glossary: GED certificate , High school equivalency 
certificate, Status dropout rate 



includes noninstitutionalized and institutionalized group 
quarters. Therefore, due to this and other methodological 
differences between the CPS and ACS, status dropout 
estimates from the two surveys are not directly 
comparable. For more information on these surveys, see 
supplemental notes 2 and 3. For more information on the 
status dropout rate reported here, see supplemental note 6. 
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Indicator 19 




Figure 19-1. Status dropout rates of 16- through 24-year-olds in the civilian, noninstitutionalized population, by race/ 
ethnicity: October Current Population Survey (CPS) 1994-2008 
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NOTE: The status dropout rate is the percentage of 1 6- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and who have not earned a 
high school credential (either a diploma or an equivalency credential such as a General Educational Development [GED] certificate). The 
status dropout rate includes all dropouts regardless of when they last attended school. Data for American Indians/Alaska Natives in 1999 have 
been suppressed due to unstable estimates. This figure uses a different data source than figure 1 9-2: therefore, estimates for 2008 are not directly 
comparable to the estimates in figure 1 9-2. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity and 
the CPS, see supplemental notes 1 and 2. For more information on measures of student persistence and progress, see supplemental note 6. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement. 1994-2008. 

Figure 19-2. Status dropout rates of 16- through 24-year-olds in the household population, by race/ethnicity and 
nativity: American Community Survey (ACS) 2008 
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t Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 

NOTE: The status dropout rate is the percentage of 1 6- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and who have not earned a 
high school credential (either a diploma or an equivalency credential such as a General Educational Development [GED] certificate). The 
status dropout rate includes all dropouts regardless of when they last attended school. This figure uses a different data source than figure 19-1 : 
therefore, estimates are not directly comparable to the 2008 estimates in figure 19-1 . Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For 
more information on race/ethnicity and the ACS. see supplemental notes 1 and 3. For more information on measures of student persistence and 
progress, see supplemental note 6. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, American Community Survey (ACS), 2008. 
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Indicator 20 

Immediate Transition to College 



The rate of college enrollment immediately after high school completion increased 
from 49 percent in 7 972 to 67 percent in 7 997 and ranged between 62 and 69 
percent through 2008. Gaps in immediate enrollment rates by family income, 
parents' education, and race/ethnicity have persisted over time. 



The immediate college enrollment rate is defined as the 
percentage of high school completers of a given year who 
enroll in 2- or 4-year colleges in the fall immediately 
after completing high school. Between 1972 and 1980, 
the overall immediate enrollment rate was approximately 
50 percent (see table A-20-1). The rate then increased, 
reaching 67 percent by 1997. The enrollment rate declined 
through 2001 to 62 percent before increasing to 69 
percent in 2008. 

Differences in immediate college enrollment rates 
by family income, parents’ education, and racial/ 
ethnic group have persisted over time. In almost every 
year between 1972 and 2008, the immediate college 
enrollment rates of high school completers from 
low-income families trailed the rates of those from 
high-income families by at least 20 percentage points. The 
difference between the enrollment rates of high school 
completers from high- and low-income families fluctuated 
during this time; for example, it was 41 percentage points 
in 1995 and 25 percentage points in 2008. The immediate 
college enrollment rates of high school completers from 
middle-income families were more than 10 percentage 
points lower than the rates of those from high-income 
families in almost every year between 1972 and 2008. In 
2008, the enrollment rate gap between students from low 
and high-income families was 25 percentage points (82 vs. 
57 percent), and the gap between students from middle- 
and high-income families was 17 percentage points (82 vs. 
65 percent). 

Compared with high school completers whose parents 
had a bachelor’s degree or higher, those whose parents 
had less education have had lower immediate college 
enrollment rates each year since 1992 (the earliest year 
for which comparable data on parents’ education are 
available) (see table A-20-2). In 2008, the gap in the 
immediate college enrollment rate was 29 percentage 

Technical Notes 

This indicator provides data on high school completers 
ages 16-24, who account for about 98 percent of all high 
school completers in a given year. Enrollment rates were 
calculated using data from the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). Before 1992, high school completer referred to those 
who had completed 12 years of schooling. Beginning in 
1992, high school completer has referred to those who have 
received a high school diploma or equivalency certificate. 
Low income refers to the bottom 20 percent of all family 
incomes, high income refers to the top 20 percent of 
all family incomes, and middle income refers to the 60 
percent in between. Race categories exclude persons of 
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points between students whose parents had a bachelor’s 
degree or higher and students whose parents’ highest level 
of educational attainment was high school or less (82 vs. 
54 percent); the gap was 10 percentage points between 
students whose parents had a bachelor’s degree or higher 
and students whose parents had some college education 
(82 vs. 72 percent). 

Although the immediate college enrollment rates of 
White, Black, and Hispanic high school completers 
each increased between 1972 and 2008, enrollment 
rates of Black and Hispanic high school completers have 
nonetheless been lower than the rates of their White 
peers almost every year since 1985 (see table A-20-3). 

In 2008, the immediate college enrollment rate was 
72 percent for White high school completers, compared 
with 56 percent for Black high school completers and 
64 percent for Hispanic high school completers. 

From 1972 through 2008, the immediate college 
enrollment rate increased for both male and female 
high school completers, but the increase was greater for 
females than for males (see table A-20-4). In 2008, the 
rate for females (72 percent) was higher than for males 
(66 percent). Overall, a higher percentage of high school 
completers were enrolled in 4-year colleges (41 percent) 
than 2-year colleges (28 percent) in 2008. While the 
enrollment rates for males and females in 4-year colleges 
were both 41 percent in 2008, a higher percentage of 
females than males were enrolled in 2-year colleges 
(31 vs. 25 percent). 



For more information: Tables A-20-1 through A-20-4 
Glossary: Educational attainment, High school 
completer 



Hispanic ethnicity. Parents’ education refers to the highest 
education of the parent(s). If no parent resided with the 
student and the student was the householder or spouse 
of the householder, then the value of parental education 
is set to missing. Due to short-term data fluctuations 
associated with small sample sizes for the Black, Hispanic, 
and low-income categories in some years, moving average 
rates are also presented and discussed in the indicator 
text. For more information on the CPS, educational 
attainment, family income, race/ethnicity, and parents’ 
education, see supplemental note 2. 




Indicator 20 




Figure 20-1. Percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in 2- or 4-year colleges the October 
immediately following high school completion, by family income: 1972-2008 



Percent 




Year 



1 Due to unreliable (or unstable) estimates associated with small sample sizes for the low-income category, moving average rates are presented. 
Moving average rates were generally calculated as the average of the annual rates for the following 3 adjacent years: the year in question, the 
year immediately before it, and the year immediately after it. For 1972, 1973, 1975, and 2008, data are not available for 1 of the 3 adjacent years, 
so the moving average rate was calculated as the average of the annual rates in the 2 available adjacent years. 

NOTE: Includes high school completers ages 1 6-24, who account for about 98 percent of all high school completers in a given year. Low income 
refers to the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes, high income refers to the top 20 percent of all family incomes, and middle income refers 
to the 60 percent in between. Family income data were not available for 1 974. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), 
educational attainment, and family income, see supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1972-2008. 



Figure 20-2. Percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in 2- or 4-year colleges the October 
immediately following high school completion, by parents' education: 1992-2008 



Percent 




Year 



NOTE: Includes high school completers ages 1 6-24, who account for about 98 percent of all high school completers in a given year. High 
school completers refers to those who have received a high school diploma or equivalency certificate. Parents' education refers to the highest 
education of the parent(s). If no parent resided with the student and the student was the householder or spouse of the householder, then 
the value of parental education is set to missing. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS) and parents' education, see 
supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1992-2008. 
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Indicator 21 

Postsecondary Graduation Rates 



About 57 percent of first-time students seeking a bachelor's degree and attending 
a 4-year institution full time in 2001-02 completed a bachelor's degree at that 
institution within 6 years. 



Approximately 57 percent of first-time students seeking a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and attending a 4-year 
institution full time in 2001-02 completed a bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent at that institution in 6 years or less 
(see table A-21-1). This indicator focuses on the cohort of 
first-time, full-time students seeking a bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent who began attending a 4-year institution 
in 2001 and who completed a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent 4, 5, and 6 years later. These graduation rates 
were calculated as the total number of completers within 
the specified time to degree attainment divided by the 
cohort of students who first enrolled in the 2001-02 
academic year. 

The bachelor’s degree completion rates of students 
seeking a bachelor’s degree at 4-year institutions varied 
by the type of institution. Graduation rates were highest 
at private not-for-profit institutions, followed by public 
institutions, then by private for-profit institutions. For 
example, the 6-year graduation rate for private not-for- 
profit institutions was 64 percent, compared with 55 
percent for public institutions and 25 percent for private 
for-profit institutions. In addition, the gap in the rates 
between private not-for-profit and public institutions was 
larger for the 4-year and 5-year graduation rates than 
for the 6-year graduation rate. For example, the 4-year 
graduation rate at private not-for-profit institutions was 51 
percent, compared with 29 percent at public institutions 
(a graduation gap of 21.5 percentage points compared 
with 9.4 percentage points for the 6-year rate). 



Bachelor’s degree completion rates of students seeking 
a bachelor’s degree at 4-year institutions also varied by 
student characteristics, including race/ethnicity and 
sex. Asian/Pacific Islander students had the highest 
6-year graduation rate, followed by White, Hispanic, 
Black, and American Indian/Alaska Native students 
(see table A-21-2). Approximately 67 percent of Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders, compared with 60 percent of Whites, 
48 percent of Hispanics, 42 percent of Blacks, and 40 
percent of American Indians/Alaska Natives graduated 
with a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent within 6 years. 
This pattern held for Asians/Pacific Islanders, Whites, 
and Hispanics at each institution type while Blacks and 
American Indians/Alaska Natives consistently had the 
lowest graduation rates of the five racial/ethnic groups. 

In both public and private not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions, the 6-year graduation rates for females were 
higher than the rates for males. For public institutions, 
approximately 58 percent of females seeking a bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent graduated within 6 years, 
compared with 52 percent of their male counterparts; for 
private not-for-profit institutions, 67 percent of females 
graduated within 6 years, compared with 61 percent of 
males. At private for-profit institutions, however, the 
6-year graduation rate was higher for males than females 
(28 vs. 21 percent). 



For more information: Tables A-21-1 and A-21-2 
Glossary: Four-year postsecondary institution , Private 
institution, Public institution 



Technical Notes 

The graduation rate was calculated in the manner 
required for disclosure and reporting purposes under 
the Student Right-To-Know Act as the total number of 
completers within the specified time to degree attainment 
divided by the spring 2008 estimate of students who 
entered the institution in 2001-02 as first-time, full-time 
undergraduates seeking a bachelor’s or equivalent degree 
minus any allowable exclusions. Allowable exclusions 
include those students who had died or were totally and 
permanently disabled; those who had left school to serve 
in the armed forces; those who had left to serve with a 
foreign aid service of the federal government such as the 
Peace Corps; and those who had left to serve on official 
church missions. The cohort in this indicator consists of 
those students who enrolled for the first time in 4-year 



institution in the 2001-02 academic year. Students who 
transferred to another institution are included in the 
2001—02 enrollment of the institution they transferred 
out of and are not included in the enrollment of the 
institution they transferred into. In addition, students 
who transferred to another institution are not counted as 
completers in either institution, even if they graduated 
from the institution they transferred into. The number 
of completers used in the calculation of the graduation 
rate for each time-to-degree designation is cumulative; 
for example, the 6-year graduation rate includes all 
students who graduated in 4 years and 5 years, as well as 
those who graduated in 6 years. For more information 
on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 21 




Figure 21-1. Percentage of students seeking a bachelor's degree at 4-year institutions who completed a bachelor's 
degree, by time to degree attainment and control of institution: Cohort year 2001 
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NOTE:The rate was calculated in the manner required for disclosure and reporting purposes under the Student Right-To-Know Act as the total 
number of completers within the specified time to degree attainment divided by the revised cohort minus any allowable exclusions.The revised 
cohort is the spring 2008 estimate of the number of students entering the institution in 2001 as first-time, full-time undergraduates seeking a 
bachelor's degree or its equivalent. Students who transferred to another 4-year institution and graduated from the other institution do not count 
towards the initial institution's rate. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Spring 
2008, Graduation Rates component. 

Figure 21-2. Percentage of students seeking a bachelor's degree at 4-year institutions who completed a bachelor's 
degree in 6 years, by race/ethnicity and control of institution: Cohort year 2001 
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NOTE: The rate was calculated in the manner required for disclosure and reporting purposes under the Student Right-To-Know Act as the total 
number of completers within the specified time to degree attainment divided by the revised cohort minus any allowable exclusions.The revised 
cohort is the spring 2008 estimate of the number of students entering the institution in 2001 as first-time, full-time undergraduates seeking a 
bachelor's or equivalent degree. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 
3. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Persons with unknown race/ethnicity and nonresident alien are not shown. For more 
information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Spring 
2008, Graduation Rates component. 
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Indicator 22 

Educational Attainment 



In 2009, some 3 7 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds had completed at least 
a bachelor's degree. Between 7 97 7 and 2009, the gap in bachelor's degree 
attainment between Whites and Hispanics widened from 14 to 25 percentage 
points. 



Between 1971 and 2009, the educational attainment 
of 25- to 29-year-olds increased. For the purpose of 
this indicator, educational attainment represents the 
percentage who achieved at least the cited credential. In 
2009, for example, 89 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds had 
received at least a high school diploma or equivalency 
certificate, an 11 percentage point increase from 1971 
(see table A-22-1). Although the high school completion 
rate increased 8 percentage points during the 1970s, it has 
remained between 85 and 89 percent since the late 1970s. 

Higher percentages of Whites had completed high 
school than Blacks or Hispanics in 1971 and in 2009, 
although the gaps narrowed over the years. Between 1971 
and 2009, the high school completion rate for Blacks 
increased from 59 to 89 percent, and the gap in high 
school attainment between Blacks and Whites decreased 
from 23 to 6 percentage points. During this period, the 
high school completion rate for Hispanics increased from 
48 to 69 percent, and the gap between Hispanics and 
Whites decreased from 33 to 26 percentage points. Data 
for Asians/Pacific Islanders were not separately available 
until 1990, in which year 90 percent had completed 
high school, a higher percentage than that of Blacks (82 
percent) and Hispanics (58 percent). Between 1971 and 
2009, the high school completion rate for Asians/Pacific 
Islanders increased from 90 to 95 percent, but the gaps in 
high school attainment between Asians/Pacific Islanders 
and other racial/ethnic groups did not measurably change. 

Between 1971 and 2000, the percentage of 25- to 
29-year-olds who had completed a bachelor’s degree or 
higher increased from 17 to 29 percent; however, the 
rate in 2009 was about the same as the rate in 2000. 
Between 1971 and 2009, the percentage who had attained 
a bachelor’s degree increased from 19 to 37 percent for 
Whites, from 7 to 19 percent for Blacks, and from 5 to 
12 percent for Hispanics. During this period, the gap 



in bachelor’s degree attainment between Blacks and 
Whites increased from 12 to 18 percentage points, and 
the gap between Whites and Hispanics increased from 
14 to 25 percentage points. Between 1990 and 2002, the 
percentage of Asians/Pacific Islanders who had attained 
a bachelor’s degree increased from 42 to 56 percent; 
however, between 2002 and 2009 this percentage 
remained relatively stable. Between 1990 and 2009, 
the gap between Asians/Pacific Islanders and Whites 
increased from 16 to 19 percentage points. 

In 2009, some 7 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds had 
completed a master’s degree or higher. The percentage of 
Asians/Pacific Islanders who had attained a master’s degree 
in 2009 (21 percent) was higher than that of their peers 
from all other races/ethnicities: 9 percent of Whites, 4 
percent of Blacks, and 2 percent of Hispanics had attained 
a master’s degree in 2009. Between 1995 and 2009, the 
rate of master’s degree attainment increased for Whites 
(from 5 to 9 percent), Blacks (from 2 to 4 percent), and 
Asians/Pacific Islanders (from 11 to 21 percent). 

Gender gaps in educational attainment shifted between 
1971 and 2009. For example, in 1971, a higher percentage 
of males completed high school than females, by a 
difference of 3 percentage points, but by 2009 the rate of 
high school attainment was higher for females than males, 
by 2 percentage points. A higher percentage of males 
than females had attained a bachelor’s degree in 1971, 
by a difference of 7 percentage points, while by 2009 
the percentage of females who had attained a bachelor’s 
degree was 8 percentage points higher than that of males. 



For more information: Table A-22-1 



Technical Notes 

This indicator uses March Current Population Survey 
(CPS) data to estimate the percentage of civilian, 
noninstitutionalized people ages 25 through 29 who are 
out of high school. Prior to 1992, high school completers 
referred to those who completed 12 years of schooling, 
some college meant completing 1 or more years of college, 
and bachelor’s degree or higher referred to those who 
completed 4 years of college; beginning in 1992, high 
school completers referred to those who received a high 
school diploma or equivalency certificate, some college 



meant completing any college at all, and bachelor’s degree 
or higher referred to those who earned a bachelor’s degree. 
For more information on the CPS, see supplemental note 
2. For more information on educational attainment of 25- 
to 29-year-olds, see supplemental note 6. Some estimates 
are revised from previous publications. Included in the 
totals but not shown separately are estimates for persons 
from other racial/ethnic groups. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on 
race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 
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Indicator 22 




Figure 22-1. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed at least high school, by race/ethnicity: 
March 1971-2009 




Year 



1 Included in the total but not shown separately are estimates for persons from other racial/ethnic groups. 

NOTE: Data for Asians/Pacific Islanders were available beginning in 1 990. Prior to 1 992, high school completers referred to those who completed 
1 2 years of schooling: beginning in 1 992, the term referred to those who received a high school diploma or equivalency certificate. For more 
information on educational attainment of 25- to 29-year-olds, see supplemental note 6. For more information on the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, see 
supplemental note 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), Annual Social and Economic Supplement, 1971-2009. 



Figure 22-2. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds with a bachelor's degree or higher, by race/ethnicity: March 1971-2009 
Percent 




Year 



1 Included in the total but not shown separately are estimates for persons from other racial/ethnic groups. 

NOTE: Data for Asians/Pacific Islanders were available beginning in 1990. Data prior to 1992 were for completing 4 years of college: beginning in 
1992, data were for earning a bachelor's degree. For more information on educational attainment of 25- to 29-year-olds, see supplemental note 
6. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 
For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), Annual Social and Economic Supplement, 1971-2009. 
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Indicator 23 

Degrees Earned 



Between 7 997-98 and 2007-08, the number of degrees earned increased by 
34 percent for associate's degrees, by 32 percent for bachelor's degrees, and by 
45 percent for master's degrees. 



Enrollment in degree-granting institutions increased 
between academic years 1997-98 and 2007-08, with 
total postsecondary enrollment increasing from 14.5 to 
18.2 million students, a 26 percent increase (see indicators 
7 and 8). This growth was accompanied by an increase 
in the number of degrees earned: during this period, 
the total number of degrees earned rose from 2.3 to 3.1 
million, a 35 percent increase. The number of degrees 
earned increased by 34 percent for associate’s degrees 
(from 558,600 to 750,200 degrees), by 32 percent for 
bachelor’s degrees (from 1.2 to 1.6 million), and by 45 
percent for master’s degrees (from 430,200 to 625,000). 

In addition, the number of first-professional degrees 
increased by 16 percent (from 78,600 to 91,300 degrees), 
and the number of doctoral degrees increased by 38 
percent (from 46,000 to 63,700) (see table A-23-1). 

The number of degrees earned increased for all racial/ 
ethnic groups for each type of degree, but at varying rates. 
Looking at trends in associate’s degrees between 1997-98 
and 2007-08, the number earned by Hispanics almost 
doubled (from 45,900 to 91,300 degrees) and the number 
earned by Black students increased by 73 percent (from 
55,300 to 95,700 degrees), while the number earned by 
White students increased by 21 percent (from 413,600 to 
501,100 degrees) (see table A-23-2). In 2007-08, Blacks 
earned 13 percent and Hispanics earned 12 percent of all 
associate’s degrees awarded, up from the 10 and 8 percent 
that they earned, respectively, in 1997-98. Between 
1997-98 and 2007-08, the number of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded to White students increased by 25 percent (from 
0.9 to 1.1 million degrees), while the number awarded 
to Hispanic students increased by 86 percent (from 
66,000 to 123,000 degrees) and the number awarded to 
Black students increased by 55 percent (from 98,300 to 
152,500 degrees). In 2007-08, Blacks earned 10 percent 
and Hispanics earned 8 percent of all bachelor’s degrees 
awarded, up from 10 years earlier when they earned 8 and 
6 percent, respectively. 

Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, while the number of 
master’s degrees earned by White students grew by less 
than one-third, the number of master’s degrees earned 
more than doubled for Black students and Hispanic 
students. For Blacks, the number of degrees earned 
increased from 30,200 to 65,100; for Hispanics, the 
number of degrees earned increased from 16,200 to 

Technical Notes 

Reported racial/ethnic distributions of students by type 
of degree, field of degree, and sex were used to estimate 
race/ethnicity for students whose race/ethnicity was not 
reported. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 



36,800. In 2007-08, Blacks earned 10 percent and 
Hispanics earned 6 percent of all master’s degrees 
awarded, up from the 7 and 4 percent that they earned, 
respectively, in 1997-98. For first-professional degrees, 
the number of degrees earned by Asian/Pacific Islander 
students increased from 7,800 to 11,800. In 2007-08, 
Asians/Pacific Islanders earned 13 percent of all first- 
professional degrees, compared with the 10 percent they 
earned in 1997-98. Of the doctoral degrees awarded 
in 2007-08, about 57 percent were awarded to White 
students and more than one-quarter (27 percent) were 
awarded to nonresident alien students. Black and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students each earned 6 percent of all 
doctoral degrees, Hispanic students earned 4 percent, and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students earned less than 
one-half percent. 

Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, the percentage of 
degrees earned by females fluctuated between 60 and 
62 percent for associate’s degrees and between 56 and 
58 percent for bachelor’s degrees, while the percentage 
of master’s degrees earned by females increased from 
57 to 61 percent (see table A-23-1). The percentage of 
first-professional degrees and doctoral degrees earned by 
females also increased during this period. In 1997-98, 
females earned 43 percent of first-professional degrees and 
42 percent of doctoral degrees; in 2007-08, the respective 
percentages were 50 and 51 percent. 

In 2007-08, females of each racial/ethnic group generally 
earned more degrees than their male counterparts for each 
type of degree. For example, in 2007-08, Black females 
earned 69 percent of associate’s, 66 percent of bachelor’s, 
72 percent of master’s, 63 percent of first-professional, and 
66 percent of doctoral degrees awarded to Black students 
(see table A-23-2). In addition, Hispanic and American 
Indian/Alaska Native females earned more than 60 
percent of all associate’s, bachelor’s, and master’s degrees 
awarded to students in those racial/ethnic groups. White 
females earned more degrees than White males for each 
type of degree, except first-professional, where they earned 
47 percent of the degrees awarded. 



For more information: Tables A-23-1 and A-23-2; 
Indicators 7 and 8 

Glossary: Doctoral degree, First-professional degree, 
Nonresident alien 



ethnicity. Nonresident aliens are featured separately since 
information about their race/ethnicity is not available. 
For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental 
note 1. 
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Indicator 23 




Figure 23-1. Number of degrees conferred, by type of degree and race/ethnicity: Academic years 1997-98, 2002-03, 
and 2007-08 
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NOTE: Reported racial/ethnic distributions of students by type of degree, field of degree, and sex were used to estimate race/ethnicity for 
students whose race/ethnicity was not reported. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Nonresident aliens are shown 
separately since information about their race/ethnicity is not available. For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 7. For 
more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997-98, 2002-03, and 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:98) and Fall 2003 and 2008. 

Figure 23-2. Percentage of degrees conferred to females, by type of degree and race/ethnicity: Academic year 
2007-08 
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NOTE: Reported racial/ethnic distributions of students by type of degree, field of degree, and sex were used to estimate race/ethnicity for 
students whose race/ethnicity was not reported. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, 
see supplemental note 7. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), "Completions Survey." Fall 2008. 
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Introduction 



The indicators in this section of The Condition of 
Education measure aspects of the context of learning 
in elementary and secondary schools. Such aspects 
include the content of learning; expectations for 
student performance; the climate for learning and other 
organizational aspects of schools; characteristics of 
teachers, principals, and staff; processes of instruction; 
mechanisms of choice in education; and financial 
resources. Indicators prepared for this year's volume 
appear on the following pages, and all indicators in this 
section, including indicators from previous years, appear 
on the Web (see the “List of Indicators on The Condition 
of Education Website” on page xxix for a full listing of 
indicators). 

The first subsection considers school characteristics and 
the climate for learning, which is shaped by different 
factors in the school environment. Indicators found in 
this volume consider measures of the concentration of 
poverty in public schools and the pervasiveness of violence 
in public schools. Another indicator provides information 
on the characteristics of public schools. Indicators on the 
web feature the concentration of racial and ethnic groups 
in public schools and students’ and parents’ perceptions 
of, and attitudes towards, their schools. 

The indicators in the second subsection look at teachers 
and school staff. Indicators examine the characteristics of 
principals, teachers, and school staff, while an indicator 
found on the website compares the extent and nature 
of teacher training that U.S. teachers receive in certain 
subject areas with the training received by teachers in 
foreign countries. 

The third subsection focuses on the learning opportunities 
that are afforded to children. The indicator in this 
volume measures student/teacher ratios in public schools. 



Additional indicators on the Web highlight parent and 
family involvement in education, participation in early 
literacy activities, the availability of advanced-level 
academic courses, and afterschool activities. 

School choice provides parents with the opportunity 
to choose a school for their children other than their 
assigned public school; indicators on this topic are found 
in the fourth subsection. One indicator in this volume 
reports on the characteristics of charter schools and the 
characteristics of the students who attend such schools. 
Indicators in the school choice subsection on the Web 
examine parental choice of school as an alternative to 
their child's assigned public school and profiles charter 
schools according to the entity granting their charter. 

The final subsection details financial support for 
education. Fundamentally, these financial sources of 
support are either private, in which individuals decide 
how much they are willing to pay for education, or 
public, in which case funding decisions are made by 
citizens through their governments. In this subsection 
of The Condition of Education, the primary focus is on 
describing the forms and amounts of financial support 
made available to education from public and private 
sources, how those funds are distributed among different 
types of schools, and the items on which funds are spent. 
In this volume of The Condition of Education there are 
indicators on variations in expenditures per student, 
trends in expenditures per student in elementary and 
secondary education, and international comparisons of 
education expenditures. 

The indicators on contexts of elementary and secondary 
schooling from previous editions of The Condition of 
Education, which are not included in this volume, are 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe . 
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Indicator 24 

Characteristics of Public Schools 



Regular public schools constituted 92 percent of public schools in 2007-08, with 
alternative schools for students at risk of school failure (at 6 percent), special 
education schools (at 2 percent), and vocational schools (at less than 7 percent) 
making up the remainder. 



Regular public schools constituted 92 percent of public 
schools in 2007-08, with alternative schools for students 
at risk of school failure (at 6 percent), special education 
schools (at 2 percent), and vocational schools (at less than 
1 percent) making up the remainder (see table A-24-1). 
Some 5 percent of all public schools were charter schools 
(for more information on charter schools, see indicator 
32), 65 percent were Title I schools, and 4 percent 
were magnet schools or had a magnet program. The 
distribution of public schools by school size differed by 
school level in 2007—08. Only 4 percent of elementary 
schools compared with 26 percent of secondary schools 
had enrollments of 1,000 students or more. 

Seventeen percent of public schools were high-poverty 
schools in 2007-08, compared with 12 percent in 1999 — 
2000. In 2007-08, about 20 percent of elementary and 
9 percent of secondary schools were high-poverty schools 
(see table A-24-2). A higher percentage of elementary 
schools in the South and the West were high poverty 
(24 percent each) than in the Northeast (16 percent) 
or the Midwest (12 percent) (see table A-24-3). At the 
secondary level, between 11 and 12 percent of schools 
in the South, West, and Northeast were high poverty, 
compared with 5 percent of schools in the Midwest. 

Cities had the highest percentage of high-poverty 
elementary and secondary schools (40 and 20 percent, 
respectively) of the four locale types. 

The percentage of elementary and secondary schools 
that were high-poverty in 2007-08 varied among the 
states and the District of Columbia. The states with the 
highest percentages of high-poverty elementary schools 
in 2007-08 were Mississippi (53 percent), Louisiana 
(52 percent), New Mexico (46 percent), the District of 
Columbia (37 percent), and California (34 percent). 

Technical Notes 

Estimates are for schools in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia reporting membership. Schools reporting 
membership are those which report at least one student 
enrolled on October 1 of the school year. In any given 
year, some small schools will not have any students. The 
Common Core of Data (CCD) allows a student to be 
reported for only a single school or agency. For example, 
a vocational school (identified as a “shared time” school) 
may provide classes for students from a number of 
districts and show no membership. The definitions of 
high-poverty and low-poverty schools differ between the 
different data sources used in this indicator. For data from 
CCD, high-poverty schools are defined as public schools 



The states with the highest percentages of high-poverty 
secondary schools in 2007-08 were Mississippi (44 
percent), New Mexico (34 percent), Louisiana (27 
percent), and New York (21 percent) (see table A-24-4). 

According to school administrators, in both 1999-2000 
and 2007-08, some 12 percent of students in public 
elementary schools had an Individualized Education 
Program (IEP) (see table A-24-5). School administrators 
also reported that 11 percent of elementary school 
students were limited-English proficient (LEP) in 
2007-08, higher than the 8 percent reported in 
1999-2000. In 2007-08, according to secondary school 
administrators, an estimated 83 percent of 12th-grade 
students graduated with a diploma, down from 89 
percent in 1999-2000. Secondary school administrators 
also reported an estimated 40 percent of their graduates 
went to a 4-year college in 2007-08, an increase of 3 
percentage points since 1999-2000. 

According to school administrator responses, in 
2007-08, the percentage of students at high-poverty 
schools who were LEP was over five times greater than 
that at low-poverty schools, at both school levels. School 
administrators at low-poverty secondary schools reported 
higher percentages of 12th-grade students graduating with 
a diploma (91 percent) and enrolling in a 4-year college 
(52 percent) than did those at high-poverty secondary 
schools (68 percent and 28 percent, respectively). 



For more information: Table A-24-1 through A-24-5 
Glossary: Alternative school, Charter school, Combined 
school, Elementary school, Limited-English proficient, 
Magnet school or program, National School Lunch 
Program, Public school, Secondary school, Special 
education school, Student membership, Title I school 



where more than 75 percent of the students are eligible 
for the free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) program, and 
low-poverty schools are defined as public schools where 
25 percent or fewer students are eligible for FRPL. For 
data from the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), high- 
poverty schools are defined as public schools where more 
than 75 percent of the students are approved for FRPL, 
and low-poverty schools are defined as public schools 
where 25 percent or fewer students are approved for 
FRPL. For more information on locale and poverty, see 
supplemental note 1. For more information on CCD and 
SASS, see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 24 
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Figure 24-1. Percentage distribution of public schools, by school level and enrollment size: School year 2007-08 
School level 
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NOTE: Estimates are for schools in the 50 states and the District of Columbia reporting membership. Schools reporting membership are those 
which report at least one student enrolled on October 1 of the school year. In any given year, some small schools will not have any students. The 
Common Core of Data (CCD) allows a student to be reported for only a single school or agency. For example, a vocational school (identified 
as a "shared time" school) may provide classes for students from a number of districts and show no membership. Detail may not sum to totals 
because of rounding. For more information on CCD. see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 2007-08 (version la). 



Figure 24-2. Percentage of 12th-grade students who graduated with a diploma during the previous year and 

percentage of these graduates who attended a 4-year college, by percentage of students in school 
approved for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School years 1999-2000 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public Charter School Data 
File," 1 999-2000 and "Public School Data File," 1 999-2000 and 2007-08. 
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Indicator 25 

Poverty Concentration in Public Schools 



In 2007-08, greater percentages of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native students attended high-poverty elementary and secondary schools than 
did White or Asian/Pacific Islander students. 



The percentage of students eligible for the free or reduced- 
price lunch (FRPL) program provides a proxy measure for 
the concentration of low-income students within a school. 
In this indicator, schools are divided into categories by 
FRPL eligibility; high-poverty schools are defined as 
public schools where more than 75 percent of the students 
are eligible. In 2007-08, approximately 20 percent of 
elementary and 6 percent of secondary school students 
attended high-poverty public schools (see table A-25-1). 

Examining the racial/ethnic distribution of students 
across schools of all poverty types, in 2007-08, greater 
percentages of Hispanic, Black, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students attended high-poverty public 
elementary and secondary schools than did White or 
Asian/Pacific Islander students; furthermore, greater 
percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students attended 
these schools than did White students. For example, at 
the elementary level, 42 percent of Hispanic, 40 percent 
of Black, and 28 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native students were enrolled in high-poverty schools, 
compared with 5 percent of White and 15 percent of 
Asian/Pacific Islander students. 

Given these patterns across schools, examining the racial/ 
ethnic distributions within schools of a given poverty 
type provides a more detailed snapshot of the extent to 
which students are concentrated in certain schools. In 
2007-08, at the elementary level, some 46 percent of 
students attending high-poverty schools were Hispanic, 

34 percent were Black, 14 percent were White, 4 percent 
were Asian/Pacific Islander, and 2 percent were American 
Indian/Alaska Native (see table A-25-2). This pattern 
for Hispanic, Black, and White students held for cities, 
suburban areas, and towns. For example, in suburban 
areas, Hispanics made up over half (55 percent) of all 
students in high-poverty elementary schools, followed 
by Blacks (29 percent), Whites (12 percent), Asians/ 

Pacific Islanders (3 percent), and American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives (1 percent). However, in rural high- 
poverty elementary schools, there were greater percentages 
of Black and White students (31 percent each) than 
Hispanic (27 percent), American Indian/Alaska Native 



(8 percent), and Asian/Pacific Islander (1 percent) 
students. At low-poverty elementary schools (schools with 
25 percent or fewer students eligible for FRPL), student 
enrollment was 75 percent White, 11 percent Hispanic, 

7 percent Asian/Pacific Islander, 6 percent Black, and 
1 percent American Indian/Alaska Native. 

As at the elementary level, Hispanics and Blacks at the 
secondary level also represented the greatest shares of 
student enrollment in high-poverty schools. In 2007-08, 
some 44 percent of students in high-poverty secondary 
schools were Hispanic, 38 percent were Black, 1 1 percent 
were White, 4 percent were Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
3 percent were American Indian/Alaska Native. A greater 
percentage of Hispanic students attended high-poverty 
secondary schools in cities (47 percent) and suburban 
areas (56 percent) than did students of all other racial/ 
ethnic groups. In towns and rural areas, however, a 
greater percentage of Black students (44 and 34 percent, 
respectively) attended high-poverty secondary schools 
than did students of all other racial/ethnic groups. 
American Indians/Alaska Natives represented 13 percent 
of the student population in high-poverty rural schools. 
The race/ethnicity enrollment pattern in low-poverty 
schools at the secondary level was similar to that at the 
elementary level. 

In 2007-08, the percentage of students eligible for FRPL 
varied by state (see table A-25-3). At the elementary level, 
Mississippi had the greatest percentage of students eligible 
(70 percent) followed by Louisiana (69 percent). Over 
half of the elementary school students in 15 jurisdictions 
(14 states and the District of Columbia) were eligible for 
FRPL; 13 of these jurisdictions were located in the South. 
The state with the lowest percentage of eligible elementary 
school students was New Hampshire (20 percent). At the 
secondary level, Mississippi had the highest percentage of 
eligible secondary school students (62 percent) and New 
Hampshire (15 percent) the lowest. 



For more information: Table A-25-1 through A-25-3 
Glossary: Elementary school, National School Lunch 
Program, Public school, Secondary school 



Technical Notes 



Due to missing data on free or reduced-price lunch 
(FRPL) eligibility, the percentages of FRPL-eligible 
students for the Midwest region and for the United States 
do not include Ohio. Private school students are excluded 
from the analysis because large proportions of private 



schools do not participate in the FRPL program. Race 
categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For 
more information on race/ethnicity, locale, and poverty, 
see supplemental note 1. For more information on the 
Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 25-1. Percentage distribution of public elementary school students of each racial/ethnic group, by percentage 
of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL): School year 2007-08 



Race/ethnicity 
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NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity and poverty, see supplemental note 1. 
For more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 2007-08. 



Figure 25-2. Percentage of public elementary school students within schools, by percentage of students in school 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) and race/ethnicity: School year 2007-08 
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NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity and poverty, see supplemental note 7. For 
more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 2007-08. 
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Indicator 26 

School Crime and Safety 



In 2007-08, some 7 7 percent of public schools recorded at least one serious violent 
incident. About 7 percent of public schools recorded 7 0 or more of such incidents. 



In the School Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), 
public school principals were asked to provide the number 
of incidents of specific crimes that were recorded as 
occurring at their schools, as well as the number of these 
incidents that were reported to the police. Incidents of 
crime were then categorized as serious violent incidents, 
violent incidents (which include serious violent incidents), 
theft/larceny, and “other” incidents (see technical notes 
below for detailed definitions). During the 2007-08 
school year, 85 percent of public schools indicated that 
one or more incidents of these crimes had taken place, 
a smaller percentage than in 2003-04 (88 percent), 
though not measurably different from that in 1999-2000 
or 2005-06 (86 percent in each) (see table A-26-1). In 
2007-08, about 62 percent of public schools reported 
at least one incident of crime to the police, a percentage 
not measurably different from that in 1999-2000 (62 
percent), 2003-04 (65 percent), or 2005-06 (61 percent). 

In terms of specific types of crime, in 2007-08, some 75 
percent of public schools recorded one or more violent 
incidents of crime; this included the 17 percent of 
public schools that recorded one or more serious violent 
incidents. In addition, 47 percent of public schools 
recorded one or more thefts, and 67 percent recorded one 
or more other incidents. Thirty-eight percent of public 
schools reported at least one violent incident to the police, 
13 percent reported at least one serious violent incident, 

31 percent reported at least one theft, and 49 percent 
reported one or more other incidents. 



Some public schools had significantly more incidents of 
violent and serious violent crimes than other schools. 

For example, 24 percent of public schools recorded 20 or 
more violent incidents, compared with 11 percent that 
recorded 1-2 such incidents (see table A-26-2). However, 
the percentage recording 20 or more violent incidents was 
not measurably different from the percentage recording 
no violent incidents (25 percent). Although 83 percent 
of public schools recorded no incidents of serious violent 
crime, 11 percent recorded 1-2 incidents, 4 percent 
recorded 3-9 incidents, and 1 percent recorded 10 or 
more such incidents. 

In 2007-08, the percentage of public schools that 
recorded higher levels of violent crime varied by school 
characteristics. Sixty percent of public schools with 
enrollments of 1,000 or more students recorded 20 or 
more violent incidents, a larger percentage than those 
with enrollments of 500-999 (29 percent), 300-499 (14 
percent), and less than 300 (9 percent). Looking at racial/ 
ethnic concentration in public schools, a larger percentage 
of public schools where more than 50 percent of students 
were Black (38 percent) or Hispanic (34 percent) recorded 
20 or more violent incidents than did public schools 
where more than 50 percent of students were White 
(19 percent). A larger percentage of high poverty public 
schools (38 percent) than low poverty public schools 
(15 percent) recorded 20 or more violent incidents. 



For more information: Tables A-26-1 and A-26-2 
Glossary: Combined school. Elementary school, High 
school, Middle school, National School Lunch Program, 
Primary school 



Technical Notes 

“Violent incidents” include serious violent incidents (rape 
or attempted rape, sexual battery other than rape, physical 
attack or fight with a weapon, threat of physical attack 
with a weapon, and robbery with or without a weapon), 
physical attack or fight without a weapon, and threat of 
physical attack without a weapon. “Theft/larceny” (taking 
things worth over $10 without personal confrontation) 
was defined as “the unlawful taking of another person’s 
property without personal confrontation, threat, violence, 
or bodily harm.” “Other incidents” include possession 
of a firearm or explosive device; possession of a knife or 
sharp object; distribution, possession, or use of illegal 
drugs or alcohol; and vandalism. “At school” was defined 
to include activities that happen in school buildings, on 



school grounds, on school buses, and at places that hold 
school-sponsored events or activities. Respondents were 
instructed to include incidents that occurred before, 
during, or after normal school hours or when school 
activities or events were in session. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. High-poverty schools are 
defined as public schools where more than 75 percent 
of the students are eligible for the free or reduced-price 
lunch (FRPL) program. Low-poverty schools are defined 
as public schools where 25 percent or fewer students are 
eligible for FRPL. For more information on the School 
Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), see supplemental 
note 3. For more information on locale, race/ethnicity, 
and poverty, see supplemental note 1. 
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Figure 26-1. Percentage of public schools recording and reporting to the police at least one incident of crime that 
occurred at school, by selected incidents: School years 1999-2000, 2003-04, 2005-06, and 2007-08 
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1 Serious violent incidents include rape or attempted rape, sexual battery other than rape, physical attack or fight with a weapon, threat of 
physical attack with a weapon, and robbery with or without a weapon. 

NOTE: "At school' was defined to include activities that happen in school buildings, on school grounds, on school buses, and at places that 
holdschool-sponsored events or activities. Respondents were instructed to include incidents that occurred before, during, or after normal 
school hours or when school activities or events were in session. For more information on the School Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), see 
supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000, 2003-04, 2005-06, and 2007-08 School Survey on 
Crime and Safety (SSOCS), 2000, 2004, 2006, and 2008. 



Figure 26-2. Percentage of public schools recording violent incidents of crime that occurred at school, by school 
level and number of incidents: School year 2007-08 
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NOTE: "Violent incidents" include serious violent incidents (rape or attempted rape, sexual battery other than rape, physical attack or fight with a 
weapon, threat of physical attack with a weapon, and robbery with or without a weapon), physical attack or fight without a weapon, and threat 
of physical attack without a weapon. "At school" was defined to include activities that happen in school buildings, on school grounds, on school 
buses, and at places that hold school-sponsored events or activities. Respondents were instructed to include incidents that occurred before, 
during, or after normal school hours or when school activities or events were in session. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For 
more information on the School Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 School Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), 2008. 
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Indicator 27 

Characteristics of Full-Time Teachers 



The percentage of full-time public school teachers holding a degree higher than 
a bachelor's degree was larger in 2007-08 than in 7 999-2000. For example, 49 
percent of elementary public school teachers held a postbaccalaureate degree 
in 2007-08, compared with 43 percent in 7 999-2000. 



In the 2007-08 school year, there were 3.5 million full- 
time teachers, up from 3.1 million in 1999—2000. At the 
elementary school level, there were 2.1 million full-time 
teachers, including 1.9 million public school and 167,000 
private school elementary teachers in 2007-08 (see table 
A-27-1). The number of secondary school teachers was 
estimated at 1.1 million, including 1.0 million public 
school and 61,000 private school teachers in 2007-08. 

At public schools in 2007-08, there were approximately 
181,000 more elementary school teachers and 113,000 
more secondary school teachers than there were in 
1999-2000; at private schools, however, the number of 
teachers in 1999-2000 was not measurably different from 
the number in 2007—08 for either level. 

The majority of teachers were women in 2007-08. At 
the elementary level, 84 percent of public school and 
87 percent of private school teachers were female; these 
estimates were about the same as those in 1999-2000. At 
the secondary level, 59 percent of public school teachers 
were female, up from 55 percent in 1999-2000. Females 
represented 53 percent of private school secondary 
teachers in 2007-08, an estimate not measurably different 
from that in 1999—2000. 

The racial/ethnic distribution of full-time teachers 
shifted slightly between 1999-2000 and 2007-08. The 
percentage of teachers who were Hispanic was higher 
in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000 (8 vs. 6 percent for 
elementary and 7 vs. 5 percent for secondary). At the 
elementary level, there were no measurable differences 
between 1999-2000 and 2007-08 in the percentages of 
teachers who were White or in the percentages who were 
Black. At the secondary level, the percentage of teachers 
who were White was lower in 2007-08 (83 percent) than 
in 1999-2000 (86 percent). 

A larger percentage of full-time teachers held 
postbaccalaureate degrees (master’s degree, education 
specialist or professional diploma, first-professional degree, 
or doctorate degree) in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000. At 
the elementary level, 49 percent of teachers held a degree 
higher than a bachelor’s degree in 2007-08, compared 
with 43 percent in 1999-2000; the respective percentages 
for secondary teachers were 54 percent in 2007-08 and 
50 percent in 1999-2000. At the elementary school level, 

Technical Notes 

Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental 
note 1. Regular certification includes regular/standard 



a higher percentage of public school teachers held such 
degrees than did private school teachers — 50 percent 
compared with 30 percent in 2007-08. In general, 
in 2007-08, public elementary and secondary school 
teachers had fewer years of teaching experience than 
teachers in 1999-2000. This was not the case for private 
elementary school teachers (see table A-27-2). For public 
elementary school teachers, the average years of teaching 
experience was 13 years in 2007-08 and 15 years in 
1999-2000. In addition, 27 percent of teachers had 20 
or more years of teaching experience in 2007-08, while 
in 1999-2000 that was true for 34 percent of teachers. 

For public secondary school teachers, the average years of 
teaching experience was 14 years in 2007-08 and 15 years 
in 1999-2000; in 2007-08, about 28 percent of teachers 
had 20 or more years of teaching experience, compared 
with 37 percent in 1999-2000. Private elementary 
school teachers in 2007-08 had 1 more year of teaching 
experience, on average, than teachers in 1999-2000 (14 
vs. 13 years). In addition, 28 percent of them had 20 or 
more years of experience in 2007-08, compared with 
24 percent in 1999-2000. Between 1999-2000 and 
2007-08, there were no measurable differences in either 
of these experience measures for secondary private school 
teachers. 

In 2007-08, about 89 percent of elementary public 
school teachers held a regular teaching certificate and an 
additional 4 percent had satisfied all requirements except 
a probationary period. About 5 percent of elementary 
public school teachers held a temporary certification 
(required additional college coursework and/or student 
teaching), 2 percent held a waiver or emergency 
certification (had insufficient teacher preparation and 
needed to complete a regular certification program to 
continue teaching), and less than 1 percent held no 
certification in the state where they taught. For public 
secondary teachers, 87 percent had a regular teaching 
certificate, 4 percent had a probationary certificate, 4 
percent held a temporary certificate, 3 percent had a 
waiver or emergency certificate, and 1 percent held no 
certification. 



For more information: Table A-27-1 through A-27-3 
Glossary: First-professional degree 



state certificates and advanced professional certificates. 
For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 27 




Figure 27-1. Percentage distribution of full-time teachers, by school level and race/ethnicity: School years 1999-2000 
and 2007-08 
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1 Other category includes Asian, Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander. American Indian/Alaska Native, and in 2007-08 only. Two or more races. 
NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note I. Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher and 
Private School Teacher Data Files," 1 999-2000 and 2007-08 and "Charter School Teacher Data File,' 1 999-2000. 



Figure 27-2. Percentage distribution of full-time public school teachers, by school level and highest degree earned: 
School years 1999-2000 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: "Less than bachelor's' includes teachers with an associate's degree and those without a degree: in 2007-08, it also includes those with 
vocational certificates. "Education specialist/professional diploma" includes teachers with a certificate of advanced graduate studies in 1999- 
2000 and 2007-08. See glossary for the definition and a list of first-professional degrees. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data 
File,' 1 999-2000 and 2007-08 and "Charter School Teacher Data File,' 1 999-2000. 
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Indicator 28 

Newly Hired Teachers 



Newly hired teachers made up 14 percent of all teachers in the 2007-08 school 
year. Eight percent of all teachers transferred from another school system and 
3 percent of all teachers came directly into teaching after finishing training. 



In the 2007-08 school year there were approximately 3.7 
million teachers (includes full- and part-time teachers), of 
which close to 3.2 million were continuing teachers and 

516.500 were newly hired teachers (teachers who had not 
taught in their current school in the previous year) (see 
table A-28-1). Although this represented an increase from 
the 450,500 newly hired teachers who were employed in 
1999-2000, these teachers made up the same percentage 
of all teachers (14 percent) in both years. Over half 
(277,300) of newly hired teachers were teachers who had 
transferred from another school system; 97,500 teachers 
came directly into teaching after finishing training, 

66.500 teachers had delayed their entry into teaching 
after completing training, and 75,200 had taught in the 
past and were reentering the profession. 

About three-quarters of newly hired teachers were female 
in 2007-08, a percentage similar to that of continuing 
teachers and not measurably different from the percentage 
in 1999-2000. In 2007-08, the average age of newly 
hired teachers who went directly into teaching (27 years) 
was lower than that of continuing teachers (44 years) 
and that of newly hired teachers who delayed entry (33 
years), reentered the profession (40 years), or transferred 
school systems (38 years). In 2007-08, the average ages of 
teachers across all categories were generally similar to the 
average ages in 1999-2000. 

In 2007-08, although 1 percent each of continuing 
teachers and newly hired teachers had a doctoral or 
first-professional degree as their highest degree earned, 
a higher percentage of continuing teachers than newly 
hired teachers had an education specialist or professional 
diploma (6 vs. 4 percent) or a master’s degree (44 vs. 31 
percent) as their highest degree earned. Among newly 
hired teachers, a higher percentage of reentering teachers 
(35 percent) and transferring teachers (38 percent) had 
master’s degrees as their highest degree earned than 
did direct-entry and delayed-entry teachers (15 and 22 
percent, respectively). 



In 2007-08, a higher percentage of continuing teachers 
held a regular teaching certificate (86 percent) than did 
newly hired teachers in each of the four career paths. 
Among newly hired teachers, a higher percentage of those 
transferring (78 percent) or reentering the profession (56 
percent) held a regular teaching certificate compared 
with delayed-entry newly hired teachers (25 percent). 

In 2007-08, about 6 percent of continuing teachers, 6 
percent of transferring teachers, and 8 percent of direct- 
entry teachers did not hold a certification in the state 
where they taught; these percentages were lower than 
the 28 percent of delayed-entry teachers and 19 percent 
of reentry teachers who were not certified. Although the 
percentage of direct-entry teachers who had a regular 
certification did not measurably change from 1999-2000 
to 2007-08, the percentage with no certification was 
lower in 2007-08 (8 percent) than in 1999-2000 (19 
percent). A higher percentage of direct-entry teachers held 
some sort of temporary or waiver/emergency certification 
in 2007-08 (14 percent and 6 percent, respectively) than 
in 1999-2000 (3 and 2 percent, respectively). 

A higher percentage of newly hired teachers than 
continuing teachers were employed by private schools 
(15 vs. 12 percent) in the 2007-08 school year. However, 
this percentage differed across the categories of newly 
hired teachers: larger percentages of teachers who delayed 
entry (25 percent) and who reentered the profession (31 
percent) taught at private schools, compared with those 
who entered the field directly (10 percent) and those who 
transferred schools (10 percent). 



For more information: Table A-28-1 
Glossary: Private school, Public school 



Technical Notes 

The regular certification category includes regular or 
standard state certificates and advanced professional 
certificates (for both public and private school teachers), 
as well as full certificates granted by an accrediting or 
certifying body other than the state (for private school 
teachers only). Probationary certificates are for those who 
have satisfied all requirements except the completion of a 
probationary period. Temporary certificates are for those 



who require additional college coursework and/or student 
teaching. Waivers or emergency certificates are for those 
with insufficient teacher preparation who must complete 
a regular certification program in order to continue 
teaching. No certification indicates that the teacher did 
not hold any certification in the state where they had 
taught. For more information on the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 28-1 . Number of newly hired regular teachers, by career path: School years 1999-2000 and 2007-08 
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1 Direct-entry refers to first-year teachers who had finished teacher training the previous year and entered teaching without a delay; delayed-entry refers to first-year teachers 
who had engaged in an activity other than teaching for some time between graduating and beginning teaching; reentry refers to teachers who had taught in the past but 
did not teach at the elementary or secondary level during the previous year; and transfer refers to teachers who were teaching in another school system the previous year. 
NOTE: A regular teacher is any teacher whose primary position in a school is not an itinerant teacher, a long-term substitute, a short-term substitute, a student teacher, 
a teacher aide, an administrator, a library media specialist or librarian, or another type of professional staff (e.g., counselor, curriculum coordinator, social worker) or 
support staff (e.g., secretary). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public Charter School Teacher Data File," 1 999-2000 
and "Public School Teacher Data File" and "Private School Teacher Data File," 1999-2000 and 2007-08. 



Figure 28-2. Percentage distribution of continuing and newly hired regular teachers, by career path and certification 
type: School year 2007-08 




1 Direct-entry refers to first-year teachers who had finished teacher training the previous year and entered teaching without a delay; delayed-entry refers to first-year teachers 
who had engaged in an activity other than teaching for some time between graduating and beginning teaching; reentry refers to teachers who had taught in the past but 
did not teach at the elementary or secondary level during the previous year; and transfer refers to teachers who were teaching in another school system the previous year. 
NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. A regular teacher is any teacher whose primary position in a school is not an itinerant teacher, a long-term 
substitute, a short-term substitute, a student teacher, a teacher aide, an administrator, a library media specialist or librarian, or another type of professional staff (e.g., 
counselor, curriculum coordinator, social worker) or support staff (e.g., secretary). The regular certification category includes regular or standard state certificates and 
advanced professional certificates (for both public and private school teachers), as well as full certificates granted by an accrediting or certifying body other than 
the state (for private school teachers only). Probationary certificates are for those who have satisfied all requirements except the completion of a probationary period. 
Temporary certificates are for those who require additional college coursework and/or student teaching. Waivers or emergency certificates are for those with insufficient 
teacher preparation who must complete a regular certification program in order to continue teaching. No certification indicates that the teacher did not hold any 
certification in the state where they had taught. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File" and "Private School 
Teacher Data File," 2007-08. 
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Indicator 29 

Characteristics of School Principals 



From 1 999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of principals who were female 
increased from 52 to 59 percent at public elementary schools and from 22 to 
29 percent at public secondary schools. 



Schools employed 118,400 principals in the 2007-08 
school year, up from 110,000 principals in 1999-2000 
(see table A-29-1). In 2007-08 there were 78,500 
elementary school principals, with 79 percent at public 
schools and 21 percent at private schools. At the 
secondary level there were 24,500 principals, with 88 
percent at public schools and 12 percent at private schools. 

From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of public 
school principals who were female increased at both the 
elementary and secondary levels, although the gender 
distribution varied by level. The percentage of principals 
who were female increased from 52 to 59 percent at public 
elementary schools and from 22 to 29 percent at public 
secondary schools. There was no measurable change at 
either the elementary or secondary level in the percentage 
of private school principals who were female from 
1999-2000 to 2007-08. 

There were changes in the distribution of principals by age 
and level of experience from 1999-2000 to 2007-08. At 
public elementary and secondary schools, the percentage 
of principals under 40 years old increased, as did the 
percentage of principals 55 years and older, while the 
percentage of principals between 45 and 54 years old 
decreased. For example, 10 percent of elementary public 
school principals were under 40 years old in 1999-2000, 
compared with 19 percent in 2007-08. In addition, the 
percentage of elementary public school principals who 
were 55 years and older increased from 22 to 33 percent 
during this time. The changes in the age distribution 
of private school principals followed a similar pattern, 
except that the percentages of elementary and secondary 
principals who were under 40 years old in 1999-2000 
were not measurably different from the percentages in 
2007-08. 



The percentage of experienced public school principals 
was lower in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000 at both 
elementary and secondary schools. During this period, 
the percentage of public secondary school principals with 
20 or more years of experience decreased from 10 to 5 
percent. In addition, in 2007-08 about 36 percent of 
public secondary school principals had 3 or fewer years 
experience as a principal, compared with 30 percent in 
1999-2000. Compared with public school principals, 
a higher percentage of private school principals had 20 
or more years of experience as principals in 2007-08. 

For example, 19 percent of private elementary school 
principals had 20 or more years of experience, compared 
with 8 percent of their public school peers. However, 
the percentage of principals with 3 or fewer years of 
teaching experience was larger at private schools than at 
public schools. In 2007-08, about 26 percent of private 
elementary school principals had 3 or fewer years of 
teaching experience, compared with 3 percent of public 
elementary school principals. 

Principals’ average annual salary, measured in 2008-09 
constant dollars, was generally higher in 2007-08 than in 
1999-2000. In 2007-08, the average salary of secondary 
public school principals was $91,500, a 5 percent increase 
from the average salary in 1999-2000 of $86,900. The 
salary of secondary school principals was higher than 
the salary of elementary school principals, and the salary 
of public school principals was higher than the salary of 
private school principals. In 2007-08, principals at public 
elementary schools had lower average salaries than those 
at secondary schools ($86,400 vs. $91,500). At both the 
elementary and secondary levels, public school principals 
outearned their private school peers (whose salaries were 
$56,200 and $76,200, respectively). 



For more information: Tables A-29-1 andA-29-2 



Technical Notes 



Average annual salary estimates were adjusted using the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). For more information on 
the CPI, see supplemental note 10. For more information 



on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see 
supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 29-1. Percentage distribution of elementary and secondary school principals, by school type and sex: School 
years 1999-2000 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: Principals from Bureau of Indian Education schools were excluded from the analysis. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For 
more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Principal and 
Private School Principal Data Files,' 1999-2000 and 2007-08, and "Charter School Principal Data File," 1999-2000. 



Figure 29-2. Percentage distribution of elementary and secondary school principals, by school type and age: School 
years 1999-2000 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: Principals from Bureau of Indian Education schools were excluded from the analysis. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For 
more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Principal and 
Private School Principal Data Files,' 1 999-2000 and 2007-08, and "Charter School Principal Data File," 1 999-2000. 
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Indicator 30 

Public School Staff 



In 2007-08, professional instructional staff accounted for 63 percent of public 
school staff at the elementary level and 68 percent at the secondary level, while in 
7 999-2000 they accounted for 66 and 72 percent of staff, respectively. 



In 2007-08, public schools employed approximately 
5.8 million staff, of which about 3.7 million were 
in elementary schools and close to 1.8 million were 
in secondary schools (see table A-30-1). Professional 
instructional staff composed of principals, teachers, 
instructional coordinators and supervisors, librarians/ 
library media specialists, and school counselors, 
accounted for 63 percent of public elementary school staff, 
with teachers making up 56 percent of all elementary 
school staff in 2007-08. Student services professional staff 
(nurses, social workers, psychologists, speech therapists, 
and others) and school aides (special needs and other 
aides) respectively accounted for 5 and 16 percent of 
public elementary school staff. At the secondary level, 
professional instructional staff accounted for 68 percent of 
public school staff in 2007-08, with teachers representing 
60 percent of all staff. Student services professional 
staff and school aides respectively accounted for 3 and 
9 percent of public secondary school staff. Other staff, 
composed of secretaries and other support staff; food 
service personnel; custodial, maintenance, and security 
personnel; and other employees, constituted 17 percent 
of elementary and 19 percent of secondary school staff in 
2007-08. 

The number of staff was higher in 2007-08 than 
in 1999-2000 for the majority of types of staff at 
public elementary schools, and the distribution of 
the staff changed during this period. The percentages 
of elementary school staff who were professional 
instructional staff or student services professional staff 
were lower in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000, while the 
percentages of staff who were aides or other staff were 
higher in 2007—08 than in 1999—2000. For example, 66 
percent of public elementary school staff were professional 
instructional staff in 1999-2000, compared with 63 
percent of staff in 2007-08. Similar changes occurred at 
the secondary level. 



The percentage distribution of public school staff differed 
by school level in 2007-08. Greater percentages of staff at 
public secondary schools were professional instructional 
staff than at public elementary schools, while elementary 
schools had greater percentages of student services 
professional staff and aides than secondary schools. For 
example, aides made up 16 percent of staff at elementary 
schools, compared with 9 percent of staff at secondary 
schools. 

The percentage distribution of public school staff varied 
by selected school characteristics. In terms of school 
enrollment size, in 2007-08, the percentages of staff who 
were professional instructional staff were consistently 
higher for larger elementary schools than for smaller 
elementary schools. For example, some 67 percent of staff 
at elementary schools with 1,000 or more students were 
professional instructional staff, compared with 58 percent 
of staff at schools with less than 300 students. Conversely, 
compared with elementary schools with 1,000 or more 
students, schools with less than 300 students had greater 
percentages of staff who were student services professional 
staff and aides. Similar patterns were found for 
professional instructional and student services professional 
staff at the secondary level. At both the elementary and 
secondary levels in 2007-08, the percentages of staff who 
were professional instructional staff were not measurably 
different between high-poverty schools (where 75 percent 
or more of students were approved for free or reduced- 
price lunch [FRPL]) and low-poverty schools (where 
25 percent or less of students were approved for FRPL). 
Similarly, the percentages of staff who were student 
services professional staff were not measurably different 
by poverty status at the elementary level. At the secondary 
level, the percentage of staff that was student services 
professional staff was higher (4 percent) for high-poverty 
schools than for low-poverty schools (3 percent). 



For more information: Table A-30-1 

Glossary: Elementary school, National School Lunch 

Program, Public School, Secondary school 



Technical Notes 

Estimates are for the number of full-time-equivalent staff 
and include both full- and part-time staff. Full-time- 
equivalent calculations were completed for part-time 
staff within each staff category. Not all schools have each 
type of staff member. “Principals” includes principals, 
vice principals, and assistant principals. “Special needs 
aides” includes English as a second language (ESL)/ 
bilingual aides and special education instructional 



and noninstructional aides. Other, non-special needs 
aides include regular Title I aides, library media center 
instructional and noninstructional aides, and other 
classroom instructional and noninstructional aides. For 
more information on free or reduced-price lunch approval, 
see supplemental note 1. For more information on the 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental 
note 3. 
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Figure 30-1. Percentage distribution of staff employed in public schools, by school level: School years 1999-2000 and 
2007-08 
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1 Consists of principals, teachers, instructional coordinators and supervisors, librarians/library media specialists, and school counselors. 

2 Consists of nurses, social workers and psychologists, speech therapists, and other professional staff. 

3 Consists of special needs and other aides. 

4 Consists of secretaries and other support staff: food service personnel: custodial, maintenance, and security personnel: and other employees 
not reported separately above. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Data File," 

1 999-2000 and 2007-08 and "Public Charter School Data File," 1 999-2000. 

Figure 30-2. Percentage distribution of staff employed in public schools, by school level and enrollment size: School 
year 2007-08 
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1 Consists of principals, teachers, instructional coordinators and supervisors, librarians/library media specialists, and school counselors. 

2 Consists of nurses, social workers and psychologists, speech therapists, and other professional staff. 

3 Consists of special needs and other aides. 

4 Consists of secretaries and other support staff: food service personnel: custodial, maintenance, and security personnel: and other employees 
not reported separately above. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Data File," 2007-08. 
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Indicator 31 

Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Schools 



The student/teacher ratio for both regular public elementary and secondary 
schools declined between 1990-91 and 2007-08. 



The ratio of students to teachers, which is sometimes 
used as a proxy measure for class size, declined between 
school years 1990-91 and 2007-08, from 17.6 to 15.8 
students per teacher for all regular public schools (see 
table A-31-1). The student/teacher ratio for regular public 
elementary schools also declined between 1990-91 
and 2007-08 (from 18.2 to 15.6), with most of the 
decline occurring after 1996-97 (from 17.9 to 15.6). In 
contrast, the student/teacher ratio for all regular public 
secondary schools increased between 1990-91 and 
1996-97 (from 16.7 to 17.6) and then declined to 16.4 
in 2007-08. In regular public combined schools (schools 
that include both elementary and secondary grades), 
the student/teacher ratio fluctuated between 14.4 and 
16.1 between 1990-91 and 2007-08, but was of smaller 
size in 2007-08 than in 1990-91 (14.9 vs. 15.8) (not all 
data shown). In 1990-91, the student/teacher ratio for 
elementary schools was higher than that of secondary 
schools, but in 2007-08 the student/teacher ratio for 
elementary schools was lower than that of secondary 
schools. 

In every year from 1990-91 through 2007-08, the 
student/teacher ratio was positively associated with 
enrollment size for elementary, secondary, and combined 
regular public schools: the student/teacher ratio in larger 
schools was higher than in smaller schools. For example, 
in 2007-08, regular public secondary schools with 1,500 
students or more enrolled, on average, 6.1 more students 
per teacher than regular public secondary schools with 
enrollments under 300 students. 



Generally, the student/teacher ratio for regular public 
elementary schools in each enrollment category declined 
from 1990-91 through 2007-08. Student/teacher ratios 
for regular public secondary schools in each enrollment 
category increased from 1990-91 through 1996-97 and 
then declined from 1996-97 through 2007-08. For 
regular public combined schools, student/teacher ratios 
for the smallest and largest enrollment categories were 
higher in 2007-08 than in 1990-91, and the student/ 
teacher ratios for the middle three enrollment categories 
were lower in 2007-08 than in 1990-91. 

The student/teacher ratios for public alternative, special 
education, and vocational schools fluctuated from 
1990-91 through 2007-08. For alternative schools and 
vocational schools, the student/teacher ratios were lower 
in 2007-08 than in 1990-91, while for special education 
schools the student/teacher ratio was higher in 2007-08 
than in 1990—91. 

In 2007-08, the student/teacher ratio for public schools 
with higher percentages of students approved for free 
or reduced-price lunch was generally smaller than the 
ratio of schools with lower percentages approved for this 
program (see table A-31-2). Also, the student/teacher 
ratios of schools in suburban areas (16.1) and cities (15.9) 
were generally larger than those of schools in towns (15.4) 
and rural areas (15.0). Within rural areas, the student/ 
teacher ratio was largest in fringe areas (15.9) and smallest 
in remote areas (12.5). 



For more information: Tables A-31-1 and A-31-2 
Glossary: National School Lunch Program; Public school 



Technical Notes 

Student/teacher ratios do not provide a direct measure of 
class size. The ratio is determined by dividing the total 
number of full-time-equivalent teachers into the total 
student enrollment. These teachers include classroom 
teachers; prekindergarten teachers in some elementary 
schools; art, music, and physical education teachers; and 
teachers who do not teach regular classes every period 
of the day. Teachers are reported in full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) units. This is the amount of time required to 
perform an assignment stated as a proportion of a full- 
time position. It is computed by dividing the amount 



of time an individual is employed by the time normally 
required for a full-time position. This analysis excludes 
schools that did not report both enrollment and teacher 
data. Regular schools include all schools except special 
education schools, vocational schools, and alternative 
schools. Charter schools can be of any school type. For 
more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), 
see supplemental note 3. For more information on free and 
reduced-price lunch and locale codes, see supplemental 
note 1. 
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Figure 31-1. Student/teacher ratios in regular public schools, by school level: School years 1990-91 through 2007-08 
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NOTE: The student/teacher ratio is determined by dividing the total number of full-time-equivalent teachers into the total fall enrollment. Regular 
schools include all schools except special education schools, vocational schools, and alternative schools. Combined schools include both 
elementary and secondary grades. This analysis excludes schools that did not report both enrollment and teacher data. For more information on 
the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 1990-91 through 2007-08. 



Figure 31-2. Student/teacher ratios in regular public elementary and secondary schools, by enrollment: School years 
1990-91 through 2007-08 
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NOTE: The student/teacher ratio is determined by dividing the total number of full-time-equivalent teachers into the total fall enrollment. Regular 
schools include all schools except special education schools, vocational schools, and alternative schools.This analysis excludes schools that did 
not report both enrollment and teacher data. For more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 1990-91 through 2007-08. 
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Indicator 32 

Characteristics of Public Charter Schools 



From 1 999-2000 to 2007-08, the number of students enrolled in charter schools in 
the United States more than tripled, from 340,000 to 1.3 million students. 



A charter school is a publicly funded school that is 
typically governed by a group or organization under a 
legislative contract or charter with the state; the charter 
exempts the school from selected state or local rules and 
regulations. In return for funding and autonomy, the 
charter school must meet the accountability standards 
articulated in its charter. A school’s charter is reviewed 
periodically (typically every 3 to 5 years) and can be 
revoked if guidelines on curriculum and management 
are not followed or the standards are not met (U.S. 
Department of Education 2000). As of February 2010, 
charter schools operate in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia. In the following states, a charter school law has 
not been passed: Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 

The number of charter schools in the United States 
increased from 1,500 in 1999-2000 to 4,400 in 2007-08 
(see table A-32-1). In 2007-08, more than half of these 
schools (54 percent) were elementary schools; secondary 
and combined schools accounted for 27 and 19 percent 
of charter schools, respectively. This distribution differed 
from that of all public schools, where 70 percent were 
elementary schools, 24 percent were secondary schools, 
and 6 percent were combined schools. Due to the 
increase in the number of charter schools, these schools 
represented a larger percentage of the total number of 
public schools. Between 1999-2000 and 2007-08, the 
percentage of all public schools that were charter schools 
increased from 2 to 5 percent (see indicator 24 for more 
information on public schools). These percentages differed 
by region; for example, in 2007-08, 7 percent of all 
schools in the West were charter schools, followed by 4 
percent in the Midwest and South and 2 percent in the 
Northeast. The percentage of students enrolled in charter 
schools by region held this trend. 

Nationally, more than half of charter schools (55 percent) 
were located in cities in 2007-08, with 22 percent in 



suburban areas, 8 percent in towns, and 15 percent in 
rural areas (see table A-32-1). This distribution differed 
from that of all public schools: 26 percent of all public 
schools were located in cities, 28 percent were in suburban 
areas, 14 percent were in towns, and 31 percent were in 
rural areas (see indicator 24). With respect to enrollment 
size, 65 percent of charter schools enrolled under 300 
students in 2007-08, down from 77 percent in 1999 — 
2000. Conversely, between 1999-2000 and 2007-08, 
the percentage of charter schools that enrolled 300-499 
students increased from 12 to 19 percent; the percentage 
of schools that enrolled 500-599 students, from 9 to 12 
percent; and schools that enrolled 1,000 or more students, 
from 2 to 3 percent. 

From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the number of students 
enrolled in charter schools in the United States more 
than tripled, from 340,000 to 1.3 million students. The 
distribution of charter school students by race/ethnicity 
changed during this time. For example, the percentage 
of students in charter schools who were White decreased 
from 42 percent in 1999—2000 to 39 percent in 2007—08. 
Additionally, the percentages of students who were Black 
and American Indian/Alaska Native decreased during this 
period from 34 to 32 percent and from 2 to 1 percent, 
respectively. However, the percentages of students who 
were Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander increased from 
20 to 24 percent and from 3 to 4 percent, respectively. 

The racial concentration of students in charter schools 
differed from the racial concentration in all public 
schools. For example, in 2007-08, about 26 percent of 
charter schools had student populations that were more 
than 50 percent Black, compared to 17 percent of all 
public schools (see table A-32-1 and indicator 24). 



For more information: Tables A-32-1 through A-32-3; 
Indicator 24 

Glossary: Charter school. Student membership 



Technical Notes 

A charter school is a school that provides free public 
elementary and/or secondary education to eligible 
students under a specific charter granted by the state 
legislature or other appropriate authority. Charter schools 
can be administered by regular school districts, state 
education agencies (SEAs), or chartering organizations. 
Data are based on schools reporting membership. Student 
membership is defined as an annual headcount of students 



enrolled in school on October 1 or the school day closest 
to that date. In any given year, some small schools will not 
have any students. The Common Core of Data (CCD) 
allows a student to be reported for only a single school 
or agency. For example, a vocational school (identified as 
a “shared time” school) may provide classes for students 
from a number of districts and show no membership. 
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Figure 32-1. Percentage distribution of public schools and charter schools, by locale: School year 2007-08 
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NOTE: A charter school is a school that provides free public elementary and/or secondary education to eligible students under a specific charter 
granted by the state legislature or other appropriate authority. Charter schools can be administered by regular school districts, state education 
agencies (SEAs), or chartering organizations. Data are based on schools reporting membership. Student membership is defined as an annual 
headcount of students enrolled in school on October 1 or the school day closest to that date. In any given year, some small schools will not have 
any students. The Common Core of Data (CCD) allows a student to be reported for only a single school or agency. For example, a vocational 
school (identified as a "shared time' school) may provide classes for students from a number of districts and show no membership. Detail may 
not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 2007-08 (version 1 a). 

Figure 32-2. Number of students enrolled in charter schools: Selected school years, 1999-2000 through 2007-08 
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1 Data for New Jersey were not available and therefore not included in the estimates. 

NOTE: A charter school is a school that provides free public elementary and/or secondary education to eligible students under a specific charter 
granted by the state legislature or other appropriate authority. Charter schools can be administered by regular school districts, state education 
agencies (SEAs), or chartering organizations. Data are based on schools reporting membership. Student membership is defined as an annual 
headcount of students enrolled in school on October 1 or the school day closest to that date. In any given year, some small schools will not have 
any students. The Common Core of Data (CCD) allows a student to be reported for only a single school or agency. For example, a vocational 
school (identified as a "shared time' school) may provide classes for students from a number of districts and show no membership. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 1 999-2000 (version 1 b), 2001 -02 (version 1 a), 2003-04 (version 1 a), 2005-06 (version 1 a), and 2007-08 (version 1 a). 
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Indicator 33 

Public School Revenue Sources 



From 7 989-90 through 2006-07, total elementary and secondary public school 
revenue increased 66 percent, from $353 billion to $584 billion, after adjusting for 
inflation. 



From 1989-90 through 2006-07, total elementary and 
secondary public school revenue increased 66 percent, 
from $353 billion to $584 billion, after adjusting for 
inflation to 2008-09 dollars (see table A-33-1). During 
this period, the total amount from each revenue source 
(federal, state, and local) increased, though not at the 
same rate. Federal and state revenues increased at a faster 
rate than all local revenues (both property tax revenue 
and other local revenue). Federal revenue, which is the 
smallest of the three revenue sources, increased 130 
percent, compared with increases of 67 percent for state 
revenue and 56 percent for local revenue. 

The percentage of total revenue for public elementary 
and secondary education that came from local sources 
declined from 47 percent in 1989—90 to 44 percent in 
2006-07. The percentage of total revenue flowing to 
public schools from federal sources increased from 6 to 
8 percent during the same period. The percentage from 
state sources was 47 percent in 1989-90 and 48 percent in 
2006-07. 

There were significant variations across the states in 
the percentage of public school revenue coming from 
the federal government. In 2006-07, the percentage of 
revenue from federal sources was highest in Louisiana and 
Mississippi (17 percent each) and lowest in New Jersey (4 
percent) and Connecticut (5 percent) (see table A-33-2). 
From 2004—05 through 2006—07, revenue receipts from 
federal sources increased 38 percent in Louisiana and 
16 percent in Mississippi, after adjusting for inflation. 
Nationally from 2004-05 to 2006-07, revenue receipts 



from federal sources decreased 1 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation (see NCES 2009-020, table 173). However, 
the percentages of revenue from federal sources were 
higher in 2006—07 than in 2004—05 for both Louisiana 
(17 vs. 14 percent) and Mississippi (17 vs. 16 percent). 

The percentage of revenue receipts from federal sources 
when adjusted for inflation decreased in 32 states and the 
District of Columbia from 2004-05 to 2006-07. 

Significant differences were also found among states 
in the percentage of revenues received from state and 
local sources in 2006-07. In 23 states, the majority of 
education revenues came from state governments. The 
percentage of revenue from state sources was highest 
in Hawaii (90 percent), a state that has only one school 
district. Of the states with more than one school district, 
the percentage of revenue from state sources was highest 
in Vermont (86 percent). In 14 states and the District 
of Columbia, the majority of revenues came from local 
sources. The percentage coming from local sources 
was highest in the District of Columbia (88 percent), 
which has a single school district. Among the states, the 
percentage of revenue from local sources was highest in 
Nevada (66 percent). The percentage of revenues from 
property taxes also differed by state, ranging from a high 
of 55 percent in Connecticut to near to or 0 percent in 
Hawaii and Vermont. In 13 states, no single revenue 
source made up a majority of all education revenue. 



For more information: Tables A-33-1 and A-33-2; 
Indicators 34—36; NCES 2009-020 
Glossary: Property tax, Public school, Revenues 



Technical Notes 

Revenues have been adjusted for the effects of inflation 
using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are in constant 
2008-09 dollars. For more information about the CPI, 
see supplemental note 10. Other local government revenue 
includes revenue from such sources as local nonproperty 
taxes and investments, as well as revenue from student 



activities, textbook sales, transportation and tuition 
fees, and food services. For more information about 
revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, 
see supplemental note 10. For more information about the 
Common Core of Data, see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 33 




Figure 33-1. 



Total revenue for public elementary and secondary schools, by revenue source: School years 1989-90 
through 2006-07 
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NOTE: Revenues are in constant 2008-09 dollars, adjusted using the Consumer Price Index (CPI). For more information about the CPI and 
revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, see supplemental note 10. For more information about the Common Core of Data, see 
supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education 
Financial Survey," 1989-90 through 2006-07. 



Figure 33-2. Federal revenue for public elementary and secondary schools as a percentage of total school revenue, 
by state: School year 2006-07 




NOTE: For more information about revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, see supplemental note 10. For more information about 
the Common Core of Data, see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education 
Financial Survey," 2006-07. 
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Indicator 34 

Public School Expenditures 



Total expenditures per student in public elementary and secondary schools rose 
35 percent in constant dollars from 7 989-90 through 2006-07, with interest on 
school debt increasing faster than current expenditures or capital outlay. 



Total expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools rose 35 percent in 
constant dollars between 1989-90 and 2006-07, from 
$8,748 to $11,839 (see table A-34-1). Most of this increase 
occurred after 1997-98. The various components of total 
expenditures increased at different rates during this time 
period. Spending on interest on school debt per student 
increased the most at 100 percent (from $157 to $314), 
followed by capital outlay at 81 percent (from $741 to 
$1,343) and current expenditures at 30 percent (from 
$7,849 to $10,182). 

In the 2006-07 school year, payments of salaries for 
instructional and noninstructional staff, after adjusting 
for inflation, were about $6,153 of current expenditures 
per student in public elementary and secondary schools. 
From 1989-90 through 2006-07, the amounts of current 
expenditures per student spent on salaries and tuition 
and other items increased 20 percent. During this period, 
the amounts of current expenditures spent on employee 
benefits and purchased services increased 55 percent and 
52 percent, respectively. As a result of these different rates 
of increases, salaries as a share of current expenditures 
decreased from 66 to 60 percent between 1989-90 and 
2006-07. The percentage spent on employee benefits 
rose from 17 to 20 percent, and the percentage spent on 



purchased services increased from 8 to 10 percent. The 
percentage of current expenditures spent on tuition and 
other items remained around 2 percent throughout the 
period. 

Among the major functions of current expenditures, 
spending on student and staff support increased the most 
(55 percent) between 1989-90 and 2006-07, followed by 
instruction (31 percent) and transportation (27 percent) 
(see table A-34-2). Spending also increased on three 
other functions of current expenditures: operation and 
maintenance (18 percent), food services (15 percent), 
and administration (13 percent). Of the seven functions 
of current expenditures, only spending on enterprise 
operations declined (36 percent). 

In the 2006-07 school year, 61 percent of the $10,182 
spent on current expenditures in public elementary and 
secondary schools went toward instruction expenditures 
such as salaries and benefits of teachers (see table A-34- 
2). About 13 percent went toward student and staff 
support, 10 percent toward operation and maintenance, 

8 percent toward administration, 4 percent each toward 
transportation and food services, and less than 1 percent 
toward enterprise operations. 



For more information: Tables A-34-1 and A-34-2; 

Indicators 33, 35, and 36 

Glossary: Expenditures, Public school, Salary 



Technical Notes 

Expenditures have been adjusted for the effects of 
inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are 
in constant 2008-09 dollars. For more information about 
the CPI, see supplemental note 10. Current expenditures 
are presented by both the service or commodity bought 
(object) as well as the activity that is supported by 
the service or commodity bought (function). Total 
expenditures exclude “Other current expenditures,” 
such as community services, private school programs, 



adult education, and other programs not allocable to 
expenditures per student at public schools. Enterprise 
operations include expenditures for operations funded by 
sales of products or services together with amounts for 
direct program support made available by state education 
agencies for local school districts. For more information 
about the classifications of expenditures, see supplemental 
note 10. For more information about the Common Core 
of Data, see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 34 




Figure 34-1. Percentage change in total expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public elementary and 

secondary schools, by expenditure type and objects of current expenditures: School years 1989-90 to 
2006-07 
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NOTE: "Current expenditures," "Capital outlay." and "Interest on school debt" are subcategories of "Total expenditures": "Salaries," "Employee 
benefits," "Purchased services." "Supplies," and "Tuition and other" are subcategories of "Current expenditures." Expenditures have been adjusted 
for the effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are in 2008-09 constant dollars. For more information about the CPI and 
classifications of expenditures, see supplemental note 10. For more information about the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD). "National Public Education 
Financial Survey," 1989-90 and 2006-07. 



Figure 34-2. Current expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools, by 
expenditure object: School years 1989-90 through 2006-07 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 

Current expenditure per student 




NOTE: Expenditures have been adjusted for the effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are in constant 2008-09 dollars. For 
more information about the CPI, see supplemental note 10. For more information about classifications of expenditures, see supplemental note 10. 
For more information about the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education 
Financial Survey," 1989-90 through 2006-07. 
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Indicator 35 

Variations in Instruction Expenditures 



Total variation in instruction expenditures per student has increased among 
public school districts since 7 997-98 primarily due to an increase in the variation 
between states. 



A number of methods can be used to measure the 
variation in the amount that school districts spend per 
student on instruction. This indicator uses the Theil 
coefficient to measure the variation in the instruction 
expenditures per student in unified public school districts 
for prekindergarten through grade 12. The Theil coefficient 
provides a national measure of differences in instruction 
expenditures per student that can be decomposed into 
separate components to measure school district-level 
variations both between and within states. The between- 
state and within-state components indicate whether the 
national variation in instruction expenditures per student 
is primarily due to differences in expenditures between 
states or within states. Similarly, the trends in the two 
components indicate whether the change over time in the 
national variation of expenditures per student is primarily 
due to changes between states or within states. The Theil 
coefficient can range from zero, indicating no variation, to 
a maximum possible value of 1.0. 

Between 1989-90 and 2006-07, differences between 
states accounted for a greater proportion of the variation 
in instruction expenditures per student among public 
school districts than did differences within states. 

Across U.S. districts, the total variation in instruction 
expenditures per student decreased between school years 
1989-90 and 1997-98 (see table A-35-1). While both the 
between-state and within-state variations also declined, 
the percentage of the total variation due to between-state 
differences was higher in 1997-98 (74 percent) than in 
1989-90 (72 percent). From 1997-98 through 2006-07, 
the total variation in instruction expenditures per student 
increased each year, and in 2006-07, it was greater than it 
was in the early 1990s. As with the case for total variation. 



when considering variations due to between- and within- 
state differences separately, both components showed 
increases from 1997-98 through 2006-07. As the increase 
in the between-state variation in instruction expenditures 
per student from 1997-98 through 2006-07 was larger 
than its decrease from 1989-90 through 1997-98, the 
between-state variation was greater in 2006-07 than it 
was in the early 1990s. The increase in the within-state 
variation from 1997-98 through 2006-07, however, was 
smaller than its decrease from 1989-90 through 1997-98, 
so the within-state variation was smaller in 2006-07 than 
it was in the early 1990s. From 1997-98 through 2006- 
07, the percentage of the total variation due to between- 
state differences increased from 74 to 79 percent, and the 
percentage due to within-state differences decreased from 
26 to 21 percent. 

The variation in instruction expenditures per student 
over time may reflect differences across school districts 
in the amount of services or goods purchased, such as 
the number of classroom teachers hired. These changes 
may, in part, reflect various state finance litigation, school 
finance reform efforts, and changes in the composition 
of student enrollment. Further, some of the variation in 
expenditures per pupil may be due to cost differences 
across both states and districts within states. Changes in 
cost differences across and within states may also affect 
the changes in the variation over time. 



For more information: Table A-35-1; 
Indicators 33, 34, and 36 
Glossary: Public school 



Technical Notes 

For more information on classifications of expenditures 
for elementary and secondary education and on the 
variation in expenditures per student, as well as the 
Theil coefficient, see supplemental note 10. This indicator 
only includes unified public elementary and secondary 
districts. Unified districts serve both elementary and 
secondary grades. The Theil coefficient was calculated 



for unified districts only to limit any variations in 
expenditures per pupil due to the grade levels of the 
school districts. In 2006-07, approximately 91 percent of 
all public elementary and secondary school students were 
enrolled in unified school districts. For more information 
on the Common Core of Data, see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 35 




Figure 35-1. Variation in instruction expenditures per student in unified public elementary and secondary school 
districts, by source of variation: School years 1989-90 through 2006-07 
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NOTE: The Theil coefficient measures variation for groups within a set (i.e., states within the country) and indicates relative variation and any 
differences that may exist among them. It can be decomposed into components measuring between-state and within-state variation in 
expenditures per student. It has a minimum value of zero, and increasing values indicate increases in the variation, with a maximum value of 1 .0. 
For more information on the variation in expenditures per student and the Theil coefficient, see supplemental note 10. For more information on 
the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Common Core of Data (CCD), "NCES Longitudinal School 
District Fiscal-Nonfiscal (FNF) File, Fiscal Years 1990 through 2002" and "School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 2002-03 through 2006-07. 



Figure 35-2. Percentage distribution of source of variation in instruction expenditures per student in unified public 
elementary and secondary school districts: Various school years, 1989-90 through 2006-07 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. The Theil coefficient measures variation for groups within a set (i.e.. states within the 
country) and indicates relative variation and any differences that may exist among them. It can be decomposed into components measuring 
between-state and within-state variation in expenditures per student. It has a minimum value of zero, and increasing values indicate increases 
in the variation, with a maximum value of 1 .0. For more information on the variation in expenditures per student and the Theil coefficient, see 
supplemental note 10. For more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Common Core of Data (CCD), "NCES Longitudinal School 
District Fiscal-Nonfiscal (FNF) File, Fiscal Years 1990 through 2002" and "School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 2003-04, 2005-06 and 2006-07. 
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Indicator 36 

Public School Expenditures by District Poverty 



Current expenditures per student in public elementary and secondary schools 
increased by 29 percent in constant dollars between 7 995-96 and 2006-07; in 
2006-07, they were highest in high- and low-poverty districts. 



In school year 2006-07, current expenditures per student 
in public elementary and secondary schools, which 
include instructional, administrative, and operation and 
maintenance expenditures, were $9,991, an increase of 
29 percent in constant 2008-09 dollars from 1995-96 
(see table A-36-1). Annual spending and the increase in 
expenditures over time varied by locale and poverty level 
of the district. Locale and poverty level of the district are 
associated: 64 percent of the students in high-poverty 
districts were in cities, while 69 percent of students 
in low-poverty districts were in the suburbs (see table 
A-36-2). 

Current expenditures per student in 2006-07 were 
highest in districts located in cities ($10,432) and in the 
suburbs ($10,251) and lowest in districts located in the 
towns ($9,068) (see table 36-1). Rural districts spent 
$9,358 per student, with current expenditures per student 
ranging from $9,136 in rural fringe districts to $10,390 in 
rural remote districts. 

In 2006-07, current expenditures per student were 
highest in high-poverty districts ($10,978) and in 
low-poverty districts ($10,850), and were lowest in 



middle-poverty districts ($9,181) (see table A-36-1). 
When adjusted for inflation, current expenditures per 
student from 1995-96 through 2006-07 increased the 
most in high-poverty and middle high-poverty districts 
(35 percent and 32 percent, respectively) and increased 
the least in low-poverty districts (26 percent). Current 
expenditures per student in middle-poverty and middle 
low-poverty districts increased 27 percent over this 
period. 

Among high-poverty districts, current expenditures per 
student in 2006-07 were highest in districts located 
in suburbs ($11,847), next-highest in districts located 
in cities ($11,689), followed by districts in rural areas 
($9,405), then districts in towns ($8,969) (see table 36-1). 
Districts in other poverty categories exhibited different 
patterns. For example, among low-poverty districts, 
suburban districts spent $11,307 per student, while rural 
districts spent $9,997, town districts spent $9,652, and 
city districts spent $9,627. 



For more information: Tables A-36-1 and A-36-2; 
Indicators 33—35 
Glossary: Public school 



Technical Notes 

Districts were ranked by the percentage of school-age 
children (5- to 17-year-olds) in poverty and then divided 
into five groups with approximately equal public school 
enrollments. The low-poverty district category consists of 
those districts with the lowest percentages of school-age 
children in poverty. Conversely, the high-poverty district 
category consists of those with the highest percentages 
of school-age children in poverty. For more information 
on poverty and locale code, see supplemental note 1. 
Expenditures have been adjusted for the effects of 



inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are 
in constant 2008—09 dollars. For more information on 
using the CPI to adjust for inflation and on classifications 
of expenditures for elementary and secondary education, 
see supplemental note 10. For more information on the 
Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. 
Districts include elementary/secondary combined districts 
and separate elementary or secondary districts. They 
exclude Department of Defense districts and Bureau of 
Indian Education districts. 
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Figure 36-1. Current expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public school districts, by district poverty category: 
Selected school years, 1995-96 through 2006-07 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 
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NOTE: Expenditures have been adjusted for the effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are in constant 2008-09 
dollars. Districts were ranked by the percentage of school-age children (5- to 1 7-year-olds) in poverty and then divided into five groups with 
approximately equal public school enrollments. For more information on poverty, see supplemental note 1 . For more information on using the CPI 
to adjust for inflation and on the classifications of expenditures for elementary and secondary education, see supplemental note 10. For more 
information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. Districts include elementary/secondary combined districts and 
separate elementary or secondary districts. They exclude Department of Defense districts and Bureau of Indian Education districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, "Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates," 1995-96, 1997-98, and 1999-2000 through 
2006-07: and U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Common Core of Data (CCD), "School District 
Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 1995-96, 1997-98, and 1999-2000 through 2006-07. 



Table 36-1. Current expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public school districts, by locale and district poverty 
category: School year 2006-07 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 



District poverty category 1 


Total 


City 


Suburban 


Town 


Total 


Rural 

Fringe 


Distant 


Remote 


Total 


$9,991 


$10,432 


$10,251 


$9,068 


$9,358 


$9,136 


$9,210 


$10,390 


Low 


10,850 


9,627 


11,307 


9,652 


9,997 


10,101 


9,510 


11,393 


Middle low 


9,538 


9,662 


9,657 


9,193 


9,344 


8,951 


9,522 


1 0,424 


Middle 


9,181 


9,010 


9,320 


9,043 


9,197 


8,719 


9,315 


10,517 


Middle high 


9,406 


9,782 


9,587 


8,866 


9,005 


8,636 


8,802 


10,200 


High 


10,978 


11,689 


11,847 


8,969 


9,405 


8,840 


9,114 


10,343 



1 Districts were ranked by the percentage of school-age children (5- to 17-year-olds) in poverty and then divided into five groups with 
approximately equal public school enrollments. For more information on poverty and locale, see supplemental note 1. 

NOTE: Expenditures have been adjusted for the effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and are in constant 2008-09 dollars. 
For more information on using the CPI to adjust for inflation and on classifications of expenditures for elementary and secondary education, 
see supplemental note 10. For more information on the Common Core of Data (CCD), see supplemental note 3. Districts include elementary/ 
secondary combined districts and separate elementary or secondary districts. They exclude Department of Defense districts and Bureau of 
Indian Education districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau. "Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates," 2006-07: and U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 
2006-07 and "School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 2006-07. 
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Indicator 37 

Pay Incentives for Teachers 



In 2007-08, some 46 percent of teachers worked in districts where a pay incentive 
was offered for obtaining National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
certification; 30 percent of teachers worked in districts where a pay incentive was 
offered to recruit or retain teachers for positions in fields with teacher shortages. 



This indicator examines the number of elementary and 
secondary teachers in traditional public schools who 
worked in districts that offered various pay incentives. 

In the 2007-08 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
districts reported whether they offered pay incentives 
such as cash bonuses, salary increases, or different steps 
on the salary scale in order to (1) encourage teachers 
to obtain National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS) certification; (2) reward excellence 
in teaching; (3) recruit or retain teachers for positions in 
less desirable locations; and (4) recruit or retain teachers 
for positions in fields with shortages. Sixty-one percent 
of teachers worked in districts where at least one pay 
incentive was offered. Forty-six percent of teachers worked 
in districts where a pay incentive was offered for obtaining 
NBPTS certification, and 30 percent of teachers worked 
in districts where a pay incentive was offered as a way 
to recruit or retain teachers for positions in fields with 
teacher shortages (see table A-37-1). About 15 percent of 
teachers worked in districts where a pay incentive was 
offered for excellence in teaching. Similarly, 15 percent 
of teachers worked in districts where a pay incentive was 
offered for recruiting or retaining teachers to teach in less 
desirable locations. 

A greater percentage of teachers in city schools than in 
suburban, town, and rural schools were offered a pay 
incentive. For example, 45 percent of teachers in city 
schools worked in districts that offered a pay incentive 
to recruit or retain teachers for positions in fields with 
shortages; 25 to 27 percent of teachers in other locale 
types worked in districts that offered this incentive. 
Twenty-eight percent of teachers in city schools were 
offered an incentive for demonstrating excellence, which 
was higher than the 6 to 13 percent of teachers employed 
in other locale types who were offered this incentive. 



For each of the pay incentive purposes examined, the 
greatest percentages of teachers who were offered a pay 
incentive worked in the largest school districts (districts 
of 15,000 or more students). For example, 65 percent of 
teachers in the largest districts were offered a pay incentive 
for obtaining NBPTS certification, compared with 16 
percent of teachers in the smallest districts (districts of 
less than 1,000 students) and 54 percent of teachers in 
the second largest districts (districts from 10,000 to 
14,999 students). In the largest districts, 32 percent of 
teachers were offered a pay incentive to teach in a less 
desirable location, compared with 3 percent of teachers 
in the smallest districts and 15 percent of teachers in the 
second largest districts. 

In 2007-08, as the percentage of students approved for 
free and reduced-price lunch (FRPL) increased, so did 
the percentage of teachers who worked in schools that 
offered a pay incentive to teach in fields with shortages. In 
the school districts of high-poverty schools (where more 
than 75 percent of students are approved for FRPT), 45 
percent of teachers were offered a pay incentive to recruit 
or retain teachers for positions in fields with shortages. 

In the school districts of low-poverty schools (where 75 
percent or fewer students are approved for FRPL), 24 
to 32 percent of teachers were offered this incentive. 

In high-poverty schools, 25 percent of teachers worked 
in districts that offered incentives for teaching in less 
desirable locations; a lower percentage of teachers in 
low-poverty schools (9 percent) worked in districts where 
this incentive was offered. 



For more information: Tables A-37-1 and A-37-2; 
Indicator 27 
Glossary: Public school 



Technical Notes 

This indicator presents data on teachers in traditional 
public schools. Estimates exclude charter or private 
schools. Teachers whose districts did not provide 
information on pay incentives (7.3 percent) are not 
included in this analysis. NBPTS is a voluntary 
assessment program designed to develop, recognize, and 
retain accomplished teachers and improve overall teacher 
effectiveness. High-poverty schools are defined as public 
schools where more than 75 percent of the students are 
approved for FRPL. Low-poverty schools are defined as 
public schools where 25 percent or fewer students are 



approved for FRPL. For more information on locale, 
poverty, and region, see supplemental note 1. 

Administrators were asked whether their districts offered 
pay incentives (1) to reward teachers who have attained 
NBPTS certification; (2) to reward excellence in teaching; 
(3) to recruit or retain teachers to teach in a less desirable 
location; or (4) to recruit or retain teachers to teach in 
fields of shortage. No further definitions were provided in 
SASS. For more information on SASS, see supplemental 
note 3. 
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Indicator 37 




Figure 37-1 . Percentage of public elementary and secondary teachers who worked in districts that offered a financial 
incentive for various purposes: School year 2007-08 
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1 National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) is a voluntary assessment program designed to develop, recognize, and retain 
accomplished teachers and improve overall teacher effectiveness. 

NOTE: Financial incentives include cash bonuses, salary increases, or different steps on the salary schedule.This indicator presents data on 
teachers in traditional public schools. Charter schools and private schools are not included in this figure. Teachers whose districts did not provide 
information on pay incentives (7.3 percent) are not included in this analysis. For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see 
supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher and 
District Data Files,' 2007-08. 

Figure 37-2. Percentage of public elementary and secondary teachers who worked in districts that offered incentives 
to recruit and retain teachers for positions in less desirable locations or in fields with teacher shortages, 
by location of district: School year 2007-08 
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NOTE: Financial incentives include cash bonuses, salary increases, or different steps on the salary schedule.This indicator presents data on 
teachers in traditional public schools. Charter schools and private schools are not included in this figure. Teachers whose districts did not provide 
information on pay incentives (7.3 percent) are not included in this analysis. For more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), see 
supplemental note 3. For more information on locale, see supplemental note 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher and 
District Data Files,' 2007-08. 
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Indicator 38 

Education Expenditures by Country 



At the combined elementary and secondary level in 2006, the United States spent 
$10,267 per student, which was 41 percent higher than the OECD average of 
$7,283. At the postsecondary level, U.S. expenditures per student were $25, 109, 
more than twice as high as the OECD average of $12,336. 



Two measures used when comparing countries’ 
investments in education are expenditures per student 
from both public and private sources and total education 
expenditures as a percentage of gross domestic product (GDP). 
The latter measure allows a comparison of countries’ 
expenditures relative to their ability to finance education. 
Private sources of expenditures include payments from 
households for school-based expenses such as tuition, 
transportation fees, book rentals, or food services, as well 
as private funds raised by institutions. 

In 2006, expenditures per student for the United States 
were $10,267 at the combined elementary and secondary 
level, which was 41 percent higher than the average of 
$7,283 for the member countries of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
reporting data (see table A-38-1). This measure is 
based on full-time-equivalent (FTE) student enrollment 
rather than headcount. At the postsecondary level, 

U.S. expenditures per student were $25,109, which 
was more than twice as high as the OECD average 
of $12,336. Expenditures per student varied widely 
across the OECD countries, ranging from $1,286 in 
Turkey to $15,440 in Luxembourg at the combined 
elementary and secondary level, and from $4,648 in 
Turkey to $22,810 in Canada and $25,109 in the 
United States at the postsecondary level. 

Among the OECD countries reporting data in 2006, 
the countries that spent the highest percentage of their 
GDP on total education expenditures were Iceland (8.0 
percent), the United States (7.4 percent) Denmark (7.3 
percent), and Korea (7.3 percent). Looking at education 
expenditures by level, the United States spent 4.0 percent 
of its GDP on elementary and secondary education, 
which was higher than the average spending at that 
level for all OECD countries reporting data (3.7 percent). 



Compared with the percentage of GDP that the United 
States spent on elementary and secondary education, 

8 countries spent a higher percentage, 19 countries 
spent a lower percentage, and 1 country spent the 
same percentage. Iceland spent the highest percentage 
(5.3 percent) of its GDP on elementary and secondary 
education. At the postsecondary level, the United States 
spent 2.9 percent of its GDP on education; this 
percentage was higher than the OECD average of 1.4 
percent of GDP and higher than the percentage of GDP 
spent by any other OECD country reporting data. 

A country’s wealth (defined as GDP per capita) is 
positively associated with expenditures per student on 
education at the combined elementary/secondary level 
as well as the postsecondary level. For example, each 
of the 10 OECD countries with the highest GDP per 
capita spent more per student at both the elementary 
and secondary and postsecondary levels than the OECD 
average, with two exceptions: neither Iceland nor Ireland 
spent more than the OECD average at the postsecondary 
level. Of the 10 OECD countries with the lowest GDP 
per capita, each reported expenditures per student at both 
the elementary and secondary and postsecondary levels 
that were below the OECD average, except for Italy at the 
elementary/secondary level. 



For more information: Table A-38-1 

Glossary: Elementary/secondary school , Expenditures 
per student, Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment, 
Gross Domestic Product ( GDP), Gross National Product 
(GNP), Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), Postsecondary education, 
Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices 



Technical Notes 

Education expenditures are from public revenue sources 
(governments) and private revenue sources. Private sources 
include payments from households for school-based 
expenses such as tuition, transportation fees, book rentals, 
or food services, as well as funds raised by institutions 
through endowments or returns on investments. Per 
student expenditures are based on public and private 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment figures and on 
current expenditures and capital outlays from both public 
and private sources, where data are available. Purchasing 
power parity (PPP) indices are used to convert other 



currencies to U.S. dollars (i.e., absolute terms). Within- 
country consumer price indices are used to adjust the 
PPP indices to account for inflation because the fiscal 
year has a different starting date in different countries. 
Luxembourg data are excluded from the graphs because 
of anomalies with respect to their GDP per capita data 
(large revenues from international finance institutions 
distort the wealth of the population). The OECD average 
for GDP per capita for each graph is based on the number 
of countries with data available (28 for figures 38-1 and 
38-2). 
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Indicator 38 




Figure 38-1 . Annual expenditures per student for elementary and secondary education in selected OECD countries, 
by GDP per capita: 2006 
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— Linear relationship between spending and country wealth for 28 OECD countries (elementary/secondary): r 2 = .83: slope = .24; intercept = -209. 
NOTE: Luxembourg data are excluded because of anomalies with respect to their gross domestic product (GDP) per capita data. (Large 
revenues from international finance institutions distort the wealth of the population.) 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Center for Educational Research and Innovation. (2009). Education 
at a Glance, 2009: OECD Indicators, tables B1 .2 and X2.1 . 



Figure 38-2. Annual expenditures per student for postsecondary education in selected OECD countries, by GDP per 
capita: 2006 
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— Linear relationship between spending and country wealth for 28 OECD countries (postsecondary): r 2 = .62; slope = .43; intercept = -726. 

NOTE: Luxembourg data are excluded because they do not report any postsecondary institutions. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Center for Educational Research and Innovation. (2009). Education 
at a Glance, 2009: OECD Indicators, tables B1 .2 and X2.1 . 
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Introduction 



The indicators in this section of The Condition of 
Education examine features of postsecondary education, 
many of which parallel those presented in the previous 
section on elementary and secondary education. 

Indicators prepared for this year’s volume appear on 
the following pages, and all indicators in this section, 
including indicators from previous years, appear on 
the Web (see the “List of Indicators on The Condition 
of Education Website” on page xxix for a full listing of 
indicators). 

Postsecondary education is characterized by diversity both 
in the types of institutions and in the characteristics of 
students. Postsecondary institutions vary by the types of 
degrees awarded, control (public or private), and whether 
they are operated on a not-for-profit or for-profit basis. 
Beyond these basic differences, postsecondary institutions 
have distinctly different missions and provide students 
with a wide range of learning environments. For example, 
some institutions are research universities with graduate 
programs, while others focus on undergraduate education; 
some have a religious affiliation, while others do not; and 
some have selective entrance policies, while others have 
more open admissions. 

Indicators in the first subsection focus on the 
characteristics of postsecondary students. Within this 
volume, indicators contain information on the racial 
and ethnic concentration in postsecondary institutions 
and the number and characteristics of U.S. students who 
study in foreign countries. An additional indicator on the 
website focuses on international students who study in 
U.S. postsecondary institutions. 

The second subsection highlights the programs and 
courses in which postsecondary students enroll, which 
are an important feature of postsecondary education. 
Indicators in this volume highlight data on degree 



completion, which show trends in the fields of study that 
undergraduate and graduate students receive their degrees 
in; another indicator compares the distribution of degrees 
awarded by different types of institutions. 

Like elementary and secondary schools, postsecondary 
institutions provide learning opportunities for all 
students, along with support and accommodations for 
special populations of students. An indicator on the 
Web in the third subsection describes data on remedial 
coursetaking. 

Faculty members, highlighted in the fourth subsection, 
are another defining feature of postsecondary institutions: 
they teach students, conduct research, and serve their 
institutions and communities. An indicator in this 
volume highlights trends in faculty salaries and benefits 
at different postsecondary levels and across different types 
of institutions. 

Finally, The Condition of Education examines financial 
support for postsecondary education. Indicators in this 
volume include the number and characteristics of college 
students who are employed and an examination of federal 
grants and loans to undergraduate students. Other 
indicators provide measures of the price of attending 
a postsecondary institution. The last indicator in this 
volume examines the levels and sources of postsecondary 
revenues and expenditures. Indicators on the Web look 
at the institutional aid available to students, the debt 
burden of college graduates, and public funding for 
postsecondary institutions. 

The indicators on the contexts of postsecondary education 
from previous editions of The Condition of Education, 
which are not included in this volume, are available at 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe . 
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Indicator 39 

Racial/Ethnic Concentration in Higher Education 



In 2008, White students accounted for 63 percent of college student enrollment. 
In that year, 14 percent of college students were Black, 12 percent were Hispanic, 
7 percent were Asian/Pacific Islander, 7 percent were American Indian/Alaska 
Native, and 3 percent were nonresident aliens. 



This indicator examines the fall 2008 racial/ethnic 
distribution of undergraduate and postbaccalaureate 
students in the 4,400 public, private not-for-profit, 
and private for-profit 2- and 4-year degree-granting 
institutions in the United States. Overall, 63 percent 
of college students were White, 14 percent were Black, 

12 percent were Hispanic, 7 percent were Asian/Pacific 
Islander, 1 percent were American Indian/Alaska Native, 
and 3 percent were nonresident alien students (see table 
A-39-1). 

The percentages of students at public 2-year and private 
not-for-profit 2-year institutions who were Black (14 
and 20 percent, respectively) were higher than the 
percentages at public 4-year and private not-for-profit 
4-year institutions (11 and 12 percent, respectively). The 
percentage of students at for-profit institutions who were 
Black (27 percent) was higher than the percentages at 
other types of institutions. At public 2-year institutions, 
the percentage of students who were Hispanic (17 
percent) was higher than the percentage at public 4-year 
institutions (10 percent), private not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions (7 percent), private not-for-profit 2-year 
institutions (9 percent), and private for-profit institutions 
(13 percent). The percentage of students at private 
not-for-profit 2-year institutions who were Asian/Pacific 
Islanders (5 percent) was lower than the percentage at 
private for-profit institutions (6 percent), public 4-year 
institutions (7 percent), public 2-year institutions (7 
percent), and private not-for-profit 4-year institutions (6 
percent). At private for-profit institutions, the percentage 
of students who were White (52 percent) was lower than 
the percentages at public 2- and 4-year institutions and 
private not-for-profit 2- and 4-year institutions (ranging 
from 59 to 69 percent). 



There was variation among college students in the overall 
percentages of students who were from each racial/ethnic 
group, and there also was variation in the percentage of 
students from each racial/ethnic group who enrolled at 
specific types of colleges. Some colleges had substantially 
higher percentages of students from specific racial/ethnic 
groups than other colleges. Compared with Hispanic, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native students, a relatively high percentage of Black 
students (12 percent) attended colleges where Blacks 
constituted 75 percent or more of the enrollment (see 
table A-39-2). Some of these institutions were historically 
Black colleges and universities (HBCUs), which are 
institutions that were established prior to 1964 with 
the primary mission of educating Black Americans. In 
fall 2007, about 11 percent of Black students attended 
an HBCU. Compared with Black students, a smaller 
percentage of Hispanic students (6 percent) attended 
colleges where their racial/ethnic group constituted 75 
percent or more of the enrollment in 2008. Despite their 
small percentage of the overall population, in 2008, about 
8 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native students 
attended colleges where their racial/ethnic group made 
up 75 percent or more of the total enrollment. With few 
exceptions, most of these institutions were tribal colleges, 
which are institutions that are tribally controlled and 
located on reservations. 



For more information: Tables A-39-1 and A-39-2 
Glossary: Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCU), Nonresident alien, Postsecondary education 



Technical Notes 



This indicator includes information on institutions that 
grant associate’s or higher degrees and participate in 
Title IV federal financial aid programs. The percentage 
of Black students enrolled in HBCUs in fall 2007 was 



derived from data in the Digest of Education Statistics, 
2009 (NCES 2010-013), tables 229 and 241. Race 
categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more 
information on race/ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 
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Indicator 39 




Figure 39-1 . Percentage distribution of fall enrollment in degree-granting institutions, by control and type of institution 
and race/ethnicity: Fall 2008 
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NOTE: Includes undergraduate and postbaccalaureate students. Private institutions are presented in three categories: not-for-profit 2-year, not-for- 
profit 4-year, and for-profit (including both 2- and 4-year) institutions. Nonresident aliens are persons who are not citizens of the United States and 
who are in this country on a temporary basis and do not have the right to remain indefinitely. Nonresident aliens are shown separately because 
information about their race/ethnicity is not available. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ 
ethnicity, see supplemental note 7. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 
3. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2008 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
Spring 2009. 
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Indicator 40 

U.S. Students Studying Abroad 



From 1987-88 to 2007-08, the number of U.S. students studying abroad quadrupled, 
rising from 62,300 to 262,400 students. 



The number of U.S. students who study abroad has grown 
steadily over the past 20 years, increasing from 62,300 
students in 1987-88 to 114,000 students in 1997-98 and 
reaching 262,400 students in 2007-08 (see table A-40-1). 
The study abroad participation rate of students seeking 
a bachelor’s degree has also increased during this period: 
it is estimated that in 2007-08, some 15 out of every 
100 students in a bachelor’s degree program had studied 
abroad, compared with 9 out of every 100 students in 
1997-98 and 5 out of every 100 students in 1987-88 
(data not shown). The U.S. study abroad population 
is composed of undergraduate and graduate students 
who are enrolled in a degree program at an accredited 
higher education institution in the United States and 
who receive academic credit from that institution for 
their study abroad participation. The duration of study 
abroad programs ranges from a summer or one-month 
January term to a full calendar year. Of those students 
who studied abroad for any duration during the 2007-08 
academic year, the greatest percentage were in their junior 
year of undergraduate education (36 percent) (see Open 
Doors 2009). 

The geographic distribution of U.S. students studying 
abroad has shifted in the last two decades. In 2007-08, 
some 56 percent (147,700 students) of all U.S. study 
abroad students studied in Europe, compared with 64 
percent (72,600 students) who did so in 1997-98 and 75 
percent (47,000 students) in 1987-88 (see table A-40-1). 
Although the number of U.S. students studying abroad 
has increased in all regions, a greater percentage of those 
students have chosen to study in non-European regions, 
including Latin America, Asia, Oceania, Africa, or in 
multiple destinations. After Europe, Latin America 
had the greatest percentage of American students (15 
percent) in 2007-08, followed by Asia (11 percent), and 
Oceania and Africa (both 5 percent). Two decades earlier, 
Latin America hosted 9 percent, Asia hosted 6 percent 
and Oceania and Africa both hosted 1 percent of U.S. 
study abroad students. From 1987-88 to 2007-08, the 
percentage of U.S. students studying abroad in multiple 



destinations increased from 1 to 6 percent. Between 
1987-88 and 2007-08, the Middle East was the only 
other host region besides Europe to have a decrease in the 
percentage of students studying abroad. In 1987-88, some 
5 percent of students studying abroad (2,900 students) 
were in the Middle East, compared with 2 percent (2,200 
students) in 1997-98 and 1 percent (3,400 students) in 
2007-08. 

The top five destination countries for U.S. study abroad 
students in 2007-08 were the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Spain, France, and China (see table A-40-2), accounting 
for 46 percent of all U.S. students studying abroad in that 
year. The top 25 destination countries all encountered 
increases in the number of students studying abroad from 
1987-88 to 2007-08. Only three of those countries, 
Argentina, Brazil, and New Zealand, were not among the 
top 25 destinations in 1997-98. 

Social sciences, business and management, and 
humanities were the top three fields of study among U.S. 
study abroad students in 2007-08; some 55 percent of 
U.S. study abroad students majored in one of those fields 
that year (see table A-40-3). Although the number of 
students studying abroad from all academic backgrounds 
has increased from 1987-88, the greatest percentage 
of students in 2007-08 majored in social sciences (22 
percent), a percentage that has remained steady since 
2002-03. Twenty percent of U.S. study abroad students 
majored in business and management in 2007-08, up 
from 11 percent in 1987-88 and 16 percent in 1997-98. 
The percentage of U.S. study abroad students who 
majored in foreign languages has experienced the largest 
decline in the last 20 years, from 15 percent in 1987-88 to 
8 percent in 1997-98 and down to 6 percent in 2007-08. 



For more information: Tables A-40-1 through A-40-3; 
Indicator 41 

Glossary: Postsecondary education 



Technical Notes 



The U.S. study abroad population includes citizens 
and permanent residents; it does not include students 
who study abroad without receiving academic credit 
or U.S. students who are enrolled in a degree program 
overseas. For more information on the Open Doors 



U.S. Study Abroad Survey, the calculation of the study 
abroad participation rate of students seeking a bachelor’s 
degree, and information on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Indicator 40 




Figure 40-1. Number of U.S. study abroad students, by host region: Academic years 1987-88 and 2007-08 
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1 Cyprus and Turkey were classified as part of the Middle East prior to 2004-05, but as part of Europe for 2004-05 and later years. 

NOTE: For more information on the Open Doors U.S. Study Abroad Survey, see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: Open Doors: Report on International Educational Exchange. New York: Institute of International Education, 1 988-89 and 2009. 



Figure 40-2. Percentage of U.S. study abroad students, by field of study: Academic years 1987-88 and 2007-08 
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1 Social sciences and humanities were combined in 2007-08 for comparison purposes. 

NOTE: For more information on fields of study and the Open Doors U.S. Study Abroad Survey, see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: Open Doors: Report on International Educational Exchange. New York: Institute of International Education, 1 988-89 and 2009. 
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Indicator 41 

Undergraduate Fields of Study 



In 2007-08, degrees in the field of business made up 2 7 percent of the bachelor's 
degrees awarded. Approximately 335,300 bachelor's degrees were awarded in 
business that year. 



Of the 1.6 million bachelor’s degrees awarded in 
2007-08, over 50 percent were concentrated in 
five fields: business (21 percent), social sciences and 
history (11 percent), health professions and related 
clinical sciences (7 percent), education (7 percent), and 
psychology (6 percent) (see table A-41-1). The fields of 
visual and performing arts (6 percent), engineering and 
engineering technologies (5 percent), communication and 
communications technologies (5 percent), and biological 
and biomedical sciences (5 percent) represented an 
additional 20 percent of all bachelor’s degrees awarded 
in 2007-08. 

Overall, there was a 32 percent increase in the number 
of bachelor’s degrees awarded from 1997-98 to 2007-08 
(an increase of 378,700 bachelor’s degrees awarded). 
Bachelor’s degrees awarded in the field of parks, 
recreation, leisure and fitness studies had the largest 
percent increase of all fields (from 15,400 to 29,900 
degrees, a 94 percent increase). The next largest percent 
increases were in the fields of visual and performing arts 
(from 52,100 to 87,700 degrees, a 68 percent increase) 
and communication and communication technology 
(from 50,300 to 81,000 degrees, a 61 percent increase). 
Education was the only field to decrease over 
this time period (3 percent). 

About 57 percent of all bachelor’s degrees conferred in 
2007-08 were awarded to females. Looking at the five 
most prevalent degree fields, females earned between 
49 and 85 percent of the degrees awarded in those fields. 
In 2007-08, females earned fewer bachelor’s degrees 
than males in fields such as engineering and engineering 
technologies (17 percent of these degrees were awarded 
to females), computer and information sciences and 
support services (18 percent female), and physical sciences 
and science technologies (41 percent female). Between 
1997-98 and 2007-08, there were changes in the 
percentage of bachelor’s degrees conferred to females in 
several fields of study. For example, of all the bachelor’s 
degrees conferred in the field of security and protective 



services, the percentage that were conferred to females 
increased from 40 to 49 percent. In contrast, of all the 
bachelor’s degrees conferred in the field of computer and 
information sciences and support services, the percentage 
conferred to females decreased from 27 to 18 percent. 
Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, the number of degrees 
conferred in education increased for females but decreased 
for males. 

Of the 750,200 associate’s degrees earned in 2007-08, 

55 percent were awarded in two broad areas of study: 
liberal arts and sciences, general studies, and humanities 
(34 percent) and health professions and related clinical 
sciences (21 percent). Overall, there was a 34 percent 
increase in the number of associate’s degrees awarded 
from 1997-98 to 2007-08 (an increase of 191,600 
associate’s degrees awarded). The number of degrees 
awarded in the field of social sciences and history 
increased by the greatest percentage (86 percent) over this 
time period. Several fields experienced a decline in the 
number of associate’s degrees awarded; for example, 4,400 
fewer associate’s degrees were awarded in engineering and 
engineering technologies in 2007—08 than in 1997—98 
(a decrease of 8 percent). 

Females earned 62 percent of all associate’s degrees 
awarded in 2007-08. Females earned the majority (96 
percent) of all associate’s degrees awarded in the field of 
family and consumer sciences/human sciences. Females 
earned fewer associate’s degrees than males in fields such 
as precision production (7 percent of these degrees were 
awarded to females) and engineering and engineering 
technologies (10 percent female). 



For more information: Table A-41-1; Indicators 40 
and 42 

Glossary: Associate's degree, Bachelor’s degree; 
Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP), 
Undergraduate student 



Technical Notes 

The percent increases discussed in this indicator refer to 
aggregate fields of study. For more information on fields 
of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental 
note 9. The new Classification of Instructional Programs 
was initiated in 2002-03. Estimates for 1997-98 have 
been reclassified when necessary to conform to the new 



taxonomy. For more information on the Classification of 
Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental 
note 8. For more information on the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see 
supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 41-1. Number of bachelor's degrees awarded by degree-granting institutions in selected fields of study: 
Academic years 1997-98 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: For more information on fields of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental note 9. The new Classification of Instructional 
Programs was initiated in 2002-03. Estimates for 1997-98 have been reclassified when necessary to conform to the new taxonomy. For more 
information on the Classification of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. For more information on the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997-98 and 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System, "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:98) and Fall 2008. 

Figure 41-2. Percentage of bachelor's degrees awarded to females by degree-granting institutions in selected fields 
of study: Academic year 2007-08 
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NOTE: For more information on fields of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental note 9. For more information on the Classification of 
Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Completions Survey," Fall 2008. 
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Indicator 42 

Graduate and First-Professional Fields of Study 



Overall, 625,000 master's degrees and 63,700 doctoral degrees were awarded in 
2007-08, an increase of 45 and 38 percent, respectively, since 7 997-98. 



Of the 625,000 master’s degrees awarded in 2007-08, 
over 50 percent were concentrated in two fields: education 
(28 percent) and business (25 percent) (see table A-42-1). 
During that same academic year, an additional 9 percent 
of all master’s degrees were awarded in the field of health 
professions and related clinical sciences. 

Overall, there was a 45 percent increase in the number of 
master’s degrees awarded from 1997-98 to 2007-08 (an 
increase of 194,900 master’s degrees awarded). During 
this period, the two fields awarding the most master’s 
degrees, education and business, increased 55 and 53 
percent, respectively. The field of security and protective 
services had the largest percent increase in the number of 
master’s degrees awarded (from 2,000 to 5,800 degrees, a 
188 percent increase); the second largest increase occurred 
in the field of multi/interdisciplinary studies (from 3,100 
to 5,300 degrees, a 72 percent increase). The field of 
physical sciences and science technologies saw the smallest 
percentage increase in the number of master’s degrees 
awarded over this period (from 5,300 to 5,900 degrees, 
an 11 percent increase). 

Females earned 61 percent of all master’s degrees awarded 
in 2007-08. In the two fields awarding the most master’s 
degrees, education and business, females earned 77 and 
45 percent, respectively, of all master’s degrees awarded. 

In addition, females earned 81 percent of all master’s 
degrees awarded in the field of health professions and 
related clinical sciences. However, females earned fewer 
master’s degrees than males in 2007-08 in fields such 
as engineering and engineering technologies (23 percent 
female) and computer and information sciences and 
support services (27 percent female). 

In 2007-08, of the 63,700 doctoral degrees awarded, 
over 50 percent were awarded in four fields: health 



professions and related clinical sciences (16 percent), 
education (13 percent), engineering and engineering 
technologies (13 percent), and biological and biomedical 
sciences (11 percent). Overall, there was a 38 percent 
increase in the number of doctoral degrees awarded from 
1997-98 to 2007-08 (an increase of 17,700 doctoral 
degrees awarded). In 2007-08, more doctoral degrees 
were awarded in the field of health professions and related 
clinical sciences than in any other field, and between 
1997-98 and 2007-08 the number of degrees awarded in 
this field increased four-fold. 

In 2007-08, females earned about 51 percent (or 
32,500 degrees) of all doctoral degrees awarded, a 68 
percent increase from 1997-98. Females earned fewer 
doctoral degrees than males in 2007-08 in fields such as 
engineering and engineering technologies and computer 
and information sciences and support services (21 and 22 
percent female, respectively). 

In 2007-08, of the 91,300 first-professional degrees 
awarded, 48 percent were awarded in the field of law. An 
additional 17 percent of first-professional degrees were 
conferred in the field of medicine, and 12 percent were 
conferred in pharmacy. Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, 
there was a 16 percent increase in the number of first- 
professional degrees awarded. During this period, the field 
of pharmacy saw the greatest percentage increase in the 
number of degrees awarded (199 percent). Females earned 
half of all first-professional degrees awarded in 2007-08, a 
35 percent increase from 1997-98. 



For more information: Table A-42-1; Indicator 41 
Glossary: Classification of Instructional Programs ( CIP), 
Doctoral degree, First-professional degree, Master’s degree 



Technical Notes 

The percent increases discussed in this indicator refer to 
aggregate fields of study. For more information on fields 
of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental 
note 9. The new Classification of Instructional Programs 
was initiated in 2002-03. Estimates for 1997-98 have 
been reclassified when necessary to conform to the new 



taxonomy. For more information on the Classification 
of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see 
supplemental note 8. For more information on the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 42-1. Number of master's degrees awarded by degree-granting institutions in selected fields of study: 
Academic years 1997-98 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: For more information on fields of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental note 9. The new Classification of Instructional 
Programs was initiated in 2002-03. Estimates for 1997-98 have been reclassified when necessary to conform to the new taxonomy. For more 
information on the Classification of Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. For more information on the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997-98 and 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System, "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:98) and Fall 2008. 

Figure 42-2. Percentage of master's degrees awarded to females by degree-granting institutions in selected fields of 
study: Academic year 2007-08 
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NOTE: For more information on fields of study for postsecondary degrees, see supplemental note 9. For more information on the Classification of 
Postsecondary Education Institutions, see supplemental note 8. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Completions Survey," Fall 2008. 
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Indicator 43 

Degrees Conferred by Public and Private Institutions 



Between 1 997-98 and 2007-08, the number of degrees conferred by private for- 
profit institutions increased by o larger percentage than the number conferred by 
public and private not-for-profit institutions; this was true for all types of degrees. 



Between 1997-98 and 2007-08, the number of 
postsecondary degrees conferred by public and private 
institutions generally increased for each type of degree, 
although at varying rates. For all degree types, the 
percentage increases were smaller for public and private 
not-for-profit institutions than for private for-profit 
institutions. 

The number of associate’s degrees awarded between 
1997-98 and 2007-08 increased by 27 percent for 
public institutions (from 455,100 to 578,500 degrees) and 
more than doubled for private for-profit institutions (from 
55,800 to 126,900 degrees); for private not-for-profit 
institutions, the number of associate’s degrees awarded 
decreased by 6 percent (from 47,600 to 44,800 degrees). 
Due to these changes, public institutions conferred 81 
percent of all associate’s degrees in 1997-98 and 77 
percent of such degrees in 2007-08, while the percentage 
of associate’s degrees conferred by private for-profit 
institutions increased from 10 to 17 percent during 
this time (see table A-43-1). 

The number of bachelor’s degrees awarded grew by 27 
percent each for public institutions (from 784,300 to 
996,400 degrees) and private not-for-profit institutions 
(from 386,500 to 490,700 degrees) between 1997-98 and 
2007-08. The number of bachelor’s degrees conferred by 
private for-profit institutions quadrupled (from 13,700 
to 75,900 degrees) during this period; despite the larger 
percent gains, bachelor’s degrees conferred by private 
for-profit institutions awarded 5 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees conferred in 2007-08. Public institutions 
awarded 64 percent and private not-for-profit institutions 
awarded 31 percent of all bachelor’s degrees conferred in 
2007-08. 

Overall, the number of master’s degrees conferred 
between 1997-98 and 2007-08 increased by 45 percent 
(from 430,200 to 625,000 degrees). The percentage 
increase in the number of master’s degrees awarded by 
private not-for-profit was about the same as the overall 
percentage increase in the number awarded. Master’s 
degrees awarded by private not-for-profit accounted for 
44 percent of all master’s degrees awarded in 1997-98 
and 43 percent of those awarded in 2007-08. For public 



institutions, however, the number of master’s degrees 
conferred increased at a lower rate (27 percent), resulting 
in a decrease in their share of all master’s degrees: public 
institutions conferred 55 percent of all master’s degrees 
in 1997-98 and 48 percent in 2007-08. In contrast, the 
number of master’s degrees conferred by private for-profit 
institutions increased eight-fold, resulting in an increase 
in their share of total master’s degrees conferred. Private 
for-profit institutions conferred 1 percent of all master’s 
degrees in 1997-98 and 9 percent in 2007-08. 

The total number of first-professional degrees conferred 
between 1997-98 and 2007-08 increased by 16 percent 
(from 78,600 to 91,300 degrees), with few changes in 
the proportion of degrees conferred by each type of 
institution. In 2007-08, private not-for-profit institutions 
conferred 58 percent, public institutions conferred 41 
percent, and private for-profit institutions conferred less 
than 1 percent of all first-professional degrees. From 
1997-98 to 2007-08, the number of doctoral degrees 
conferred by public institutions increased from 29,700 
to 38,300 degrees; by private not-for-profit institutions, 
from 15,900 to 23,000 degrees; and by private for-profit 
institutions from 350 to 2,400 degrees. 

Although enrollment size is not reported here, the 
growing number of private for-profit institutions provides 
context for the percentage increases in the number 
of degrees conferred by these types of institutions. 

For example, the number of private for-profit 4-year 
institutions increased from 170 to 490 between 1997-98 
and 2007-08, accounting for most of the overall increase 
in the number of 4-year institutions (from 2,310 to 2,680 
institutions) (see table A-43-2). In addition, the number 
of private for-profit 2-year institutions increased from 480 
to 550 during this time, while the total number of 2-year 
institutions decreased. 



For more information: Tables A-43-1 and A-43-2; 
Indicators 7, 8, and 23 

Glossary: Associate’s degree, Bachelor’s degree, Doctoral 
degree, First-professional degree, Private institution, 
Public institution 



Technical Notes 

This indicator includes only degree-granting institutions Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) and 

that participated in Title IV federal financial aid IPEDS classification of institutions, see supplemental notes 

programs. For more information on the Integrated 3 and 8. 
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Table 43-1. Number of degrees conferred by degree-granting institutions and percent change, by control of institution 
and type of degree: Academic years 1997-98 and 2007-08 



Type of degree and 
academic year 








Private 




Total 


Public 


Total 


Not-for-profit 


For-profit 


Associate's 


1997-98 


558,555 


455,084 


103,471 


47,625 


55,846 


2007-08 


750,164 


578,520 


171,644 


44,788 


126,856 


Percent change 


34.3 


27.1 


65.9 


-6.0 


127.2 


Bachelor's 


1997-98 


1,184,406 


784,296 


400,110 


386.455 


13,655 


2007-08 


1,563,069 


996,435 


566,634 


490,685 


75,949 


Percent change 


32.0 


27.0 


41.6 


27.0 


456.2 


Master's 


1997-98 


430,164 


235,922 


194,242 


188,175 


6,067 


2007-08 


625,023 


299,923 


325,100 


270,246 


54,854 


Percent change 


45.3 


27.1 


67.4 


43.6 


804.1 


First-professional 


1997-98 


78,598 


31,233 


47,365 


47,018 


347 


2007-08 


91,309 


37,278 


54,031 


53,225 


806 


Percent change 


16.2 


19.4 


14.1 


13.2 


132.3 


Doctoral 


1997-98 


46,010 


29,715 


16,295 


15,944 


351 


2007-08 


63,712 


38,315 


25,397 


23,037 


2,360 


Percent change 


38.5 


28.9 


55.9 


44.5 


572.4 



NOTE: Includes institutions that participated in Title IV federal financial aid programs. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. See the glossary for definitions of first-professional and doctoral degrees. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1997-98 and 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS), 'Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:98) and Fall 2008. 



Figure 43-1. Number of degrees conferred by degree-granting institutions, by type of degree and control of institution: 
Academic years 1997-98 and 2007-08 
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NOTE: Includes institutions that participated in Title IV federal financial aid programs. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. See the glossary for definitions of first-professional and doctoral degrees. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997-98 and 2007-08 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS), "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:98) and Fall 2008. 
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Indicator 44 

Faculty Salaries, Benefits, and Total Compensation 



After increasing by 14 percent during the 1980s and by 5 percent during the 1990s, 
average faculty salaries were 4 percent higher in 2008-09 than in 1 999-2000, after 
adjusting for inflation. 



In 2008-09, the average faculty salary was $73,600, 
with institutional averages ranging from $43,500 at 
private 2-year colleges to $97,700 at private doctoral 
universities (see table A-44-1). From 1979-80 to 
2008-09, the average salary for full-time instructional 
faculty at postsecondary institutions increased by 24 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. Average salaries were 
higher in 2008-09 than in 1979-80 for faculty with 
academic ranks. The increase was greatest for instructors, 
whose average salary increased by 46 percent, followed by 
that of professors, whose average salary increased by 30 
percent. Similarly, the average faculty salary was higher in 
2008-09 than in 1979-80 at most types of institutions, 
with increases ranging from 9 percent at public 2-year 
colleges to 41 percent at private 
doctoral universities. 

Much of the growth in faculty salaries between 1979-80 
and 2008-09 occurred during the earlier years of this 
time span. After increasing by 14 percent during the 
1980s and by 5 percent during the 1990s, average salaries 
for faculty were 4 percent higher in 2008-09 than they 
were in 1999-2000, after adjusting for inflation. The 
pattern differed across the various types of institutions, 
which are categorized by the highest degree awarded: 
doctoral, master’s, other 4-year (baccalaureate), or 
2-year. In 2008-09, average faculty salaries at public 
and private doctoral universities, private master’s degree 
universities, and public other 4-year colleges were between 
2 and 4 percent higher than they were in 1999—2000. In 
contrast, salaries increased by 9 percent at private other 
4-year colleges. At private 2-year colleges, faculty salaries 
were 4 percent lower in 2008-09 than in 1999-2000. 



Average fringe benefits for faculty (adjusted for inflation) 
have increased by a higher percentage than average 
salaries since 1979-80 (78 vs. 24 percent). As a result, 
salary accounted for 78 percent of total compensation for 
faculty in 2008-09, compared with 84 percent of total 
compensation in 1979-80. Between 1999-2000 and 
2008-09, fringe benefits increased by a higher percentage 
than salaries at most institution types. In 2008-09, 
average fringe benefits for faculty were 21 percent higher 
than in 1999-2000, while average faculty salaries were 
4 percent higher. Fringe benefits for faculty generally 
increased by a higher percentage at public institutions 
than at private institutions. The average benefit for faculty 
at public master’s degree institutions increased by 24 
percent, compared with the 17 percent increase for faculty 
at private master’s degree universities. The average benefit 
for faculty at public other 4-year colleges increased by 32 
percent, compared with the 23 percent increase for faculty 
at private other 4-year colleges. Between 1999-2000 and 
2008-09, benefits for faculty at public 2-year institutions 
increased by 25 percent, while benefits at private 2-year 
colleges decreased by 5 percent. 

Combining salary with benefits, full-time instructional 
faculty received an average total compensation package 
in 2008-09 that was about 7 percent higher than the 
package they received in 1999-2000. In 2008-09, the 
average compensation package for faculty was about 
$93,900, including $73,600 in salaries and $20,300 
in benefits. 



For more information: Table A-44-1 
Glossary: Consumer Price Index (CPI), Faculty, Four- 
year postsecondary institution, Private institution, Public 
institution, Salary, Two-year postsecondary institution 



Technical Notes 

Total compensation is the sum of salary and fringe 
benefits. Salary does not include outside income. Fringe 
benefits may include benefits such as retirement plans, 
medical/dental plans, group life insurance, or other 
benefits. Institutions in this indicator are classified 
based on the number of highest degrees awarded. For 
example, institutions that award 20 or more doctoral 
degrees per year are classified as doctoral universities. For 
more information on the classification of postsecondary 
institutions, see supplemental note 8. Salaries reflect an 
average of all faculty on 9- and 10-month contracts rather 
than a weighted average based on contract length that 
appears in some other National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) reports. Data exclude faculty on 



contracts of less than 9 months and 11- and 12-month 
contracts. In 2008-09, less than 1 percent of faculty 
were on less-than-9-month contracts and 17 percent 
were on 11- and 12-month contracts. Salaries, benefits, 
and compensation are adjusted by the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) to constant 2008-09 dollars. Academic 
ranks include professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor, instructor, and lecturer. The data are reported 
for the 50 States and D.C. and exclude Puerto Rico and 
the territories. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. For more information on the CPI, see 
supplemental note 10. For more information on the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 44-1. Average salary for full-time instructional faculty on 9- and 10-month contracts at degree-granting 
institutions, by academic rank and type of institution: Academic year 2008-09 
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1 Institutions in this indicator are classified based on the number of highest degrees awarded. For more information on the classification of 
postsecondary institutions, see supplemental note 8. 

NOTE: Salaries reflect an average of all faculty on 9- and 1 0-month contracts rather than a weighted average based on contract length that 
appears in some other reports of the National Center for Education Statistics. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2008-09 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), Fall 2008 and Winter 2008-09. 



Figure 44-2. Percent change in average salaries for full-time instructional faculty on 9- and 10-month contracts at 

degree-granting institutions, by academic rank and type of institution: Academic years, 1979-80 through 
2008-09 
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1 Institutions in this indicator are classified based on the number of highest degrees awarded. For more information on the classification of 
postsecondary institutions, see supplemental note 8. 

NOTE: Salaries reflect an average of all faculty on 9- and 1 0-month contracts rather than a weighted average based on contract length that 
appears in some other reports of the National Center for Education Statistics. Estimates are adjusted by the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to 
constant 2008-09 dollars. For more information on the CPI, see supplemental note 10. For more information on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1979-80 Fligher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
“Faculty Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits Survey": and 2008-09 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 2008 and Winter 
2008-09. 
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Indicator 45 

College Student Employment 



In 2008, about 45 percent of full-time and 79 percent of part-time college students 
ages 16-24 were employed. 



The percentage of full-time college students ages 16-24 
who were employed increased from 34 to 52 percent 
between 1970 and 2000 and then decreased to 47 percent 
in 2001, but from 2001 through 2008 there was no 
measurable change (see table A-45-1). In 2008, about 
45 percent of full-time college students were employed, 
which was not measurably different from the percentage 
of students who were employed during most of the early 
1990s. The number of hours these students worked per 
week increased from 1970 to 2000 and has since remained 
relatively stable. From 1970 to 2000, the percentage of 
full-time students who worked 20-34 hours per week 
increased from 10 to 22 percent and the percentage who 
worked 35 or more hours per week increased from 4 to 9 
percent. From 2000 to 2008, the percentage of students 
working 20-34 hours per week remained between 20 and 
22 percent and the percentage working 35 or more hours 
per week remained between 8 and 9 percent. 

In 2008, about 79 percent of part-time college students 
ages 16-24 were employed. In contrast to the increase 
among full-time college students, there was no measurable 
change between 1970 and 2008 in the percentage of part- 
time college students who were employed. In addition, 
part-time college students worked fewer hours in 2008 
than they did in 1970: the percentage of students working 
35 or more hours per week decreased from 60 to 44 
percent during this period. 

The percentage of full-time college students at public and 
private 4-year institutions who were employed generally 
followed the pattern of the overall percentage of employed 
full-time college students; that is, the percentage increased 
from 1990 to 2000, decreased from 2000 to 2001, and 
then remained relatively steady through 2008. The 
percentage of full-time students at public 2-year colleges 
who were employed did not measurably change between 
1990 and 2000 but decreased from 2000 to 2008. In 
contrast to full-time students, the percentage of part- 
time students in public and private 4-year institutions 
who were employed did not measurably change between 
1990 and 2008. The percentage of part-time students in 
public 2-year colleges who were employed in 1990 was 
not measurably different from the percentage in 2007, but 
from 2007 to 2008 it decreased from 83 to 75 percent. 

Technical Notes 

College includes both 2- and 4-year institutions. College 
students were classified as attending full time if they were 
taking at least 12 hours of classes (or at least 9 hours of 
graduate classes) during an average school week and as 
part time if they were taking fewer hours. Hours worked 
per week refers to the number of hours the respondent 



The percentages of students who were employed differed 
by type of institution. In general, the percentages of 
full-time students who were employed were higher at 
public 2-year colleges than at 4-year institutions for all 
years of data shown between 1990 and 2008. In addition, 
the percentages of full-time students who were working 
while attending public 4-year institutions were higher 
than the percentages of full-time students at private 
4-year institutions. In 2008, for example, about 53 
percent of full-time students at public 2-year colleges 
were employed, compared with 44 percent of full-time 
students at public 4-year institutions and 38 percent at 
private 4-year institutions. The percentage of part-time 
students who were employed generally did not differ by 
type of institution between 1990 and 2007, though in 
2008 a higher percentage of part-time students at public 
4-year institutions worked than did those at public 2-year 
institutions. 

In 2008, the percentage of full-time college students 
ages 16-24 who were employed differed by sex and race/ 
ethnicity. A higher percentage of female than male full- 
time students were employed (49 vs. 42 percent) (see table 
A-45-2). Also, the employment rates of full-time students 
were higher among White and Hispanic students (49 and 
42 percent, respectively) than among Black and Asian 
students (34 and 29 percent, respectively). 

The percentage of students who were employed in 2008 
also differed by student enrollment level. The percentage 
of part-time graduate students who were employed was 
higher than that of part-time undergraduate students 
(90 vs. 78 percent). At both the part-time and full-time 
level, graduate students worked more hours per week 
than undergraduate students. For example, 74 percent 
of part-time graduate students worked 35 or more 
hours per week, compared with 40 percent of part-time 
undergraduates. 



For more information: Tables A-45-1 and A-45-2 
Glossary: Four-year postsecondary institution, Full-time 
enrollment, Part-time enrollment, Private institution, 
Public institution, Two-year postsecondary institution 



worked at all jobs during the survey week. For more 
information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), 
see supplemental note 2. Race categories exclude persons 
of Hispanic ethnicity. For more information on race/ 
ethnicity, see supplemental note 1. 
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Figure 45-1. Percentage of 16- to 24-year-old college students who were employed, by attendance status and hours 
worked per week: October 1970 through October 2008 



Percent Full-time students Part-time students 




Year Year 



NOTE: College includes both 2- and 4-year institutions. College students were classified as attending full time if they were taking at least 1 2 hours 
of classes (or at least 9 hours of graduate classes) during an average school week and as part time if they were taking fewer hours. Percent 
employed estimates include those who were employed but not at work during the survey week. Hours worked per week refers to the number 
of hours the respondent worked at all jobs during the survey week— these estimates exclude those who were employed but not at work during 
the survey week: therefore, detail may not sum to total percentage employed. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see 
supplemental note 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement. 1970-2008. 



Figure 45-2. Percentage of 16- to 24-year-old full-time college students who were employed, by sex and type of 
institution: 2008 
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NOTE: College includes both 2- and 4-year institutions. College students were classified as attending full time if they were taking at least 1 2 
hours of classes (or at least 9 hours of graduate classes) during an average school week. Percent employed estimates include those who were 
employed but not at work during the survey week. For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see supplemental note 2. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 2008. 
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Indicator 46 

Federal Grants and Loans to Undergraduates 



From 7 999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of full-time, full-year undergraduates 
with federal grants and loans increased. The average federal grant amount was 
larger in 2007-08 than in 7 999-2000, but the average federal loan amount was 
smaller. 



Grants and loans are the major forms of federal financial 
support for postsecondary students. Federal grants, which 
do not need to be repaid, are available to undergraduates 
who qualify by income, whereas loans are available to all 
students. In addition to federal financial aid, there are also 
grants from state and local governments, the institution, 
and private sources, as well as private loans. 

In 2007-08, about 65 percent of full-time, full-year 
undergraduates received grants from all sources, up 
from 59 percent in 1999—2000 (see table A-46-1). From 
1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of full-time, 
full-year undergraduates receiving federal grants increased 
from 31 to 33 percent. From 1999-2000 to 2007-08 
the average grant amount from any source for full-time, 
full-year undergraduates increased from $6,300 to $7,300 
(in constant 2008-09 dollars). During this period, 
the average federal grant also increased from $3,200 
to $3,700. The percentage of low-income dependent 
undergraduate students who received federal grants 
increased from 72 percent in 1999-2000 to 80 percent 
in 2007-08. In 2007-08, about 15 percent of middle- 
income and less than 1 percent of high-income students 
received federal grants. 

For full-time, full-year undergraduates at public 2-year 
institutions in 2007-08, the percentage receiving federal 
grants was 37 percent, compared with 29 percent of 
students at public 4-year institutions, and 28 percent 
of students at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions. 
From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of students 
at public 2-year institutions receiving federal grants 
increased from 32 to 37 percent; however, the percentages 
of students receiving federal grants at public 4-year 
and private not-for-profit 4-year institutions showed no 
measurable change during this period. 

The percentage of all full-time, full-year undergraduates 
who had taken out a loan, including federal loans, was 53 

Technical Notes 

Total amounts for federal grants and loans in 1999-2000 
and 2007-08 are from Table 1: Total Student Aid and 
Nonfederal Loans Used to Finance Postsecondary 
Education Expenses in Constant (2008) Dollars (in 
Millions) 1963-64 to 2008-09, The College Board, 

Trends in Student Aid 2009. Federal loans include Perkins 
loans, subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford loans, and 
Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS); federal grants 
are primarily Pell Grants and Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG) but also include Byrd 



percent in 2007-08, up from 45 percent in 1999-2000. 

In 2007-08, almost 50 percent of all full-time, full-year 
undergraduates took out federal loans, compared with the 
44 percent who took out federal loans in 1999-2000. Of 
those students taking out a loan, the average loan amount 
from any source for undergraduates was $8,200 in 
2007-08, an increase over the average amount in 1999— 
2000 ($6,900, in constant 2008-09 dollars). However, 
the average federal loan amount for full-time, full-year 
undergraduates declined from $6,100 to $5,500. 

From 1999-2000 to 2007-08, the percentage of 
low-income dependent undergraduates who took 
out federal loans increased from 47 to 51 percent. In 
2007-08, there was no measurable difference between the 
percentages of low-income and middle-income dependent 
undergraduates who took out federal loans (51 and 49 
percent, respectively), but both groups were larger than 
the percentage of high-income dependent undergraduates 
who took out federal loans that year (35 percent). 

In 2007-08, a higher percentage of students attending 
private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions received federal 
loans (61 percent) than did students at public 2-year 
(20 percent) and public 4-year (49 percent) institutions. 

At public 2-year institutions, the percentages of students 
taking out federal loans increased from 16 percent 
in 1999-2000 to 20 percent in 2007-08. However, 
there were no measurable changes from 1999-2000 to 
2007-08 in the percentages of students taking out federal 
loans at 4-year public and private, not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions. 



For more information: Table A-46-1; Indicator 47 
Glossary: Four-year postsecondary institution , Private 
institution, Public institution, Two-year postsecondary 
institution 



scholarships. Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students 
(PLUS), veterans’ benefits, and tax credits are not 
included in any of the totals. The cutoff points for low, 
middle, and high income were obtained by identifying 
the incomes at the 25th and 75th percentiles. Data were 
adjusted to 2008-09 dollars using the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U). For more 
information on the CPI-U, see supplemental note 10. For 
more information on National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS), see supplemental note 3. 
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Figure 46-1. Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who had federal loans and grants, by 
income level: Academic year 2007-08 



Percent 




Percent with federal loans Percent with federal grants 



NOTE: Federal loans include Perkins loans, subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford loans, and Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS). Federal grants 
are primarily Pell Grants and Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) but also include Byrd scholarships. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(N PSAS: 08). 



Figure 46-2. Average grants and loans to full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who had federal loans and 
grants, by income level: Academic year 2007-08 



Dollars (in constant 2008-09 dollars) 




Average federal loan Average federal grant 



NOTE: Federal loans include Perkins loans, subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford loans, and Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS). Federal grants 
are primarily Pell Grants and Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) but also include Byrd scholarships. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007-08 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:08). 
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Indicator 47 

Price of Attending an Undergraduate Institution 



For full-time, full-year, dependent undergraduates, the total price of education was 
higher in 2007-08 than in 7 999-2000 at all institutions. 



The total price of attending a postsecondary institution 
(also called “the student budget”) includes tuition and 
fees, books and materials, and an allowance for living 
expenses. In 2007-08, the average total price, in constant 
2008-09 dollars, of attendance for full-time, full- 
year, dependent students was $12,000 at public 2-year 
institutions, $19,100 at public 4-year institutions, $37,000 
at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions, and $22,400 
at private for-profit less-than-4-year institutions (see table 
A-47-1). The average total price of attendance for students 
at each of the four major types of institutions was higher 
in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000. 

Many students and their families do not pay the full price 
of attendance; they receive financial aid to help cover their 
expenses. The primary types of aid are grants (which do 
not have to be repaid) and loans (which must be repaid). 
Grants (including scholarships) may be awarded on the 
basis of financial need, merit, or both, and may include 
tuition aid from employers. The loan amounts reported 
in this indicator include student borrowing through 
federal, state, institutional, and alternative (private) loan 
programs, as well as loans taken out by parents through 
the federal Parent Toans for Undergraduate Students 
(PLUS) program. When adjusted for inflation, the 
average amount borrowed by students at each of the four 
major types of institutions was higher in 2007-08 than 
in 1999-2000. The average grant amounts for students 
at public 2- and 4-year institutions and private not-for- 
profit 4-year institutions were higher in 2007-08 than in 
1999-2000, when adjusted to 2008-09 dollars (see table 
A-47-1). 



The net price is an estimate of the cash outlay, including 
loans, that students and their families need to pay in a 
given year to cover educational expenses. It is calculated 
here as the total price of attendance minus grants (which 
decrease the price). The net price for full-time, full-year, 
dependent undergraduates at all four major types of 
institutions was higher in 2007-08 than in 1999-2000. 
After adjusting for inflation, the net price of attendance 
was higher in 2007-08 than in 2003-04 for students at 
public 2- and 4-year institutions, as well as for students at 
private not-for-profit 4-year institutions. 

The net price of sending a student to a postsecondary 
institution (of any type) was higher in 2007-08 than 
in 1999—2000 for families at all income levels, with 
the exception of low-income students at public 2-year- 
institutions and middle- and high-income students at 
private for-profit less than 4-year institutions (see table 
A-47-2). For middle-income students at public 2- and 
4-year institutions and private not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions, the net price was significantly higher in 
2007-08 than in 2003-04; this was also true for high- 
income students at public 2- and 4-year institutions. 



For more information: Tables A-47-1 and A-47-2; 
Indicator 46 

Glossary: Consumer Price Index (CPI), Four-year 
postsecondary institution, Private institution, Public 
institution, Two-year postsecondary institution 



Technical Notes 

Full time refers to students who attended full time (as 
defined by the institution) for the full year (at least 
9 months). Information on the use of tax credits by 
individual families is not available and therefore could 
not be taken into account in calculating net price. 
Averages were computed for all students, including those 
who did not receive financial aid. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. Data were adjusted by 
the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 



(CPI-U) to constant 2008-09 dollars. For more 
information on the CPI-U, see supplemental note 10. 
Estimates exclude students who were not U.S. citizens 
or permanent residents and who were therefore ineligible 
for federal student aid, students who attended more than 
one institution in a year due to the difficulty matching 
information on price and aid, and students who attended 
private for-profit 4-year institutions. 
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Figure 47-1. Average total price, grants, and net price for full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates, by type of 
institution: Academic years 1999-2000, 2003-04, and 2007-08 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 
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NOTE: Full time refers to students who attended full time (as defined by the institution) for the full year (at least 9 months). Net price is an estimate 
of the cash outlay that students and their families need to make in a given year to cover educational expenses. It is calculated here as the total 
price of attendance, including loans, minus grants. Information on the use of tax credits by individual families is not available and therefore could 
not be taken into account in calculating net price. Averages were computed for all students, including those who did not receive financial aid. 
Data were adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) to constant 2008-09 dollars. For more information on the CPI-U, 
see supplemental note 10. Estimates exclude students who were not U.S. citizens or permanent residents and who were therefore ineligible for 
federal student aid, students who attended more than one institution in a year due to the difficulty of matching information on price and aid, 
and students who attended private for-profit 4-year institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000, 2003-04, and 2007-08 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:2000, NPSAS:04, and NPSAS:08). 
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Indicator 48 

Price of Graduate and First-Professional Attendance 



Most full-time graduate students receive financial aid: 85 percent at the master's 
level, 88 percent at the first-professional level, and 93 percent at the doctoral level 
receive aid. For all degree programs, the average total price of attending was 
greater in 2007-08 than in 2003-04. 



In 2007-08, the average total price (tuition and fees, 
books and materials, and living expenses) for 1 year of 
full-time graduate education was $37,300 for a master’s 
degree program; $42,800 for a doctoral program; 
and $50,200 for a first-professional degree program, 
in constant 2008-09 dollars (see table A-48-1). The 
average total price differed depending on degree level 
and institution type, ranging from $31,300 for a master’s 
degree program at a public institution to $58,000 for a 
first-professional degree program at a private not-for-profit 
institution. 

Only 26 percent of master’s degree students were enrolled 
full time in 2007-08, compared to 53 percent of doctoral 
degree students and 78 percent of first-professional degree 
students. The adjusted average net price (total price minus 
grants) for full-time master’s degree students was $25,700 
at public institutions and $37,800 at private not-for-profit 
institutions. Compared with their peers at private not-for- 
profit institutions, on average, full-time master’s students 
at public institutions received more in assistantships and 
borrowed less (see table A-48-1). 

In 2007-08, some 85 percent of full-time students at the 
master’s level, 88 percent at the first-professional level, and 
93 percent at the doctoral level received some type of aid 
(see table A-48-2). Grants and assistantships are usually 
awarded on a discretionary basis and are not related to 
financial need. Financial need must be demonstrated by 
students in order to obtain Perkins or subsidized Stafford 
loans, but not to take out unsubsidized Stafford loans 
or private loans. Graduate students sometimes receive 
tuition assistance from their employers (also considered 
grant aid). For example, in 2007-08, some 48 percent of 
part-time students in master of business administration 
programs received this type of aid (see table A-48-3). 



Technical Notes 

First-professional programs include chiropractic, 
osteopathic medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, podiatry, 
medicine, theology, optometry, and veterinary medicine. 
The category assistantships and other aid consists 
primarily of assistantships, but also includes a small 
amount of other types of aid such as work study, state 
vocational, rehabilitation and job training grants, federal 
veterans benefits, and military tuition aid. Analysis is 
limited to students who attended for the full year at only 
one institution in 2003-04 and 2007-08 in order to keep 
aid and prices consistent. Full time means enrolled full 



Full-time doctoral students had an average net price of 
$26,600 at public institutions and $39,200 at private 
not-for-profit institutions in 2007—08. Although full-time 
doctoral students in both sectors faced a higher average 
total price than their counterparts at the master’s level, 
doctoral students received larger average amounts in 
grants and assistantships and borrowed less. 

In 2007-08, the net price paid for first-professional 
students was higher than that for doctoral students 
in both the public and private not-for-profit sectors. 
However, first-professional students relied more heavily 
on loans to pay for their education, with loan amounts 
averaging $25,300 at public institutions and $32,900 at 
private not-for-profit institutions, compared with $5,000 
and $10,600, respectively, for doctoral students 
in 2007-08. 

The average total price of attending a graduate program 
at a higher education institution was greater in 
2007-08 than in 2003-04 for master’s, doctoral, and 
first-professional students at both public and private 
not-for-profit institutions. Tuition and fees were greater 
in 2007-08 than in 2003-04 for doctoral and first- 
professional students in both public and private not-for- 
profit institutions, and for master’s students in public 
institutions. When comparing the 2007-08 tuition and 
fees and net price associated with obtaining a master’s 
degree at a private not-for-profit institution to the costs 
for 2003-04, no measurable difference was detected. For 
students at private not-for-profit institutions studying 
for their first-professional degrees, the total price of 
attendance rose from approximately $47,200 in 2003-04 
to $58,000 in 2007-08, in constant 2008-09 dollars. 



For more information: Tables A-48-1 through A-48-3 
Glossary: Consumer Price Index (CPI), Private 
institution, Public institution, Tuition 



time (according to the institution’s definition) for at least 
9 months during the academic year; full-time enrollment 
does not preclude working. Averages are calculated 
for all students, including those with no aid. For more 
information about the National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Study (NPSAS), see supplemental note 3. Data were 
adjusted to constant 2008-09 dollars using the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U). For more 
information about the CPI-U, see supplemental note 10. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Figure 48-1. Average annual total price, financial aid, and net price for full-time graduate and first-professional 
students attending public institutions: Academic years 2003-04 and 2007-08 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 
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NOTE: Data presented are limited to students who attended for the full year at only one institution in order to keep aid and price data consistent. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), 2003-04 and 
2007-08. 

Figure 48-2. Average annual total price, financial aid, and net price for full-time graduate and first-professional 
students attending private not-for-profit institutions: Academic years 2003-04 and 2007-08 

[In constant 2008-09 dollars] 
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NOTE: Data presented are limited to students who attended for the full year at only one institution in order to keep aid and price data consistent. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), 2003-04 and 
2007-08. 
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Indicator 49 

Postsecondary Revenues and Expenses 



In 2007-08, student tuition accounted for 18 percent of the total revenue for 
public institutions, 36 percent for private not-for-profit institutions, and 87 percent 
for private for-profit institutions. State appropriations (25 percent) were the largest 
source of revenue for public institutions. 



This indicator compares the revenues and expenses 
for public, private not-for-profit, and private for-profit 
postsecondary institutions. Detailed comparisons of 
financial data cannot be made across institutional sectors 
because of differences in accounting procedures for 
some categories of items, or across institutional types 
because of differing missions, such as a focus on relatively 
expensive graduate level programs; however, some general 
patterns can be observed. In 2007-08, student tuition 
and fees accounted for 36 percent of the total revenue 
for private not-for-profit institutions and 87 percent for 
private for-profit institutions (see table A-49-1). State 
appropriations (25 percent) were the largest source of 
revenue for public institutions, while tuition and fees (18 
percent) constituted the second largest single revenue 
category. The investment return per student in 2007-08 
for private not-for-profit institutions ($2,153) was smaller 
than the amount in some prior years ($19,852 in 2006-07 
and $12,723 in 2003-04). These revenues may be volatile 
from year to year, affecting not only the amount of 
revenue from investments per student but also the total 
revenues and the percentage distribution of the revenue 
sources. Private institutions report most federal student 
financial aid as tuition or auxiliary enterprise revenue 
(revenue from college housing and food services) rather 
than as direct revenue from the federal government. 

Public institutions report federal financial grant aid as 
federal grant revenue, although loans supported through 
federal programs are reported as tuition or auxiliary 
enterprise revenue. 

In 2007-08, public institutions spent $261 billion 
($27,176 per student in 2008-09 dollars) (see table A-49- 
2). About 28 percent of this amount, $7,703 per student, 
was spent on instruction. The remaining funds were used 
for other purposes, ranging from research (10 percent) and 
teaching hospitals (9 percent) to various types of services 
for students and the public, including public service 

Technical Notes 

Academic support includes services that directly support 
an institution’s primary missions of instruction, research, 
or public service; examples are libraries, galleries, 
audio/visual services, academic computing support, 
ancillary support, academic administration, personnel 
development, and course and curriculum development. 
Institutional support includes general administrative 
services, executive direction and planning, legal and fiscal 
operations, and community relations. Student services 
include expenses associated with admissions; registrar 
activities; and activities whose primary purpose is to 
contribute to students’ emotional and physical well-being 
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(4 percent), student services (5 percent), and auxiliary 
enterprises (8 percent). Funds also went towards items 
more directly related to the administration of institutions, 
including academic support (7 percent) and institutional 
support (9 percent). The expenses per student for public 
institutions were 6 percent higher in 2007-08 than in 
2003-04, after adjustment for inflation. 

In 2007-08, private not-for-profit institutions spent $134 
billion ($44,592 per student in 2008-09 dollars). About 
33 percent of this amount, $14,772 per student, was 
spent on instruction. At private not-for-profit institutions, 
11 percent of total expenses went towards research, 
compared with 10 percent at public institutions. Eight 
percent of expenses at private not-for-profit institutions 
were for hospitals, compared with 9 percent at public 
institutions. Private not-for-profit institutions spent 2 
percent of their budget on public service, which was lower 
than the 4 percent that public institutions spent. Of the 
total spent at private not-for-profit institutions, 9 percent 
was spent on academic support and 14 percent was spent 
on institutional support. The expenses per student for 
private not-for-profit institutions were 4 percent higher in 
2007-08 than in 2003-04, after adjustment for inflation. 

In 2007-08, the expenses of private for-profit institutions 
amounted to $14 billion ($13,716 per student in 2008-09 
dollars). About $3,186 per student, or 23 percent of 
total expenses, was spent on instruction. About $9,173 
per student (67 percent of total expenses) was spent on 
a major category group made up of student services and 
academic and institutional support; these expenses cover a 
wide range of administrative costs and institutional profit. 



For more information: Tables A-49-1 andA-49-2 

Glossary: Consumer Price Index (CPI), Expenditures, 
Private institution, Public institution, Revenues, Tuition 



and to their intellectual, cultural, and social development 
outside the context of the formal instructional program. 
Examples include student activities, cultural events, 
student newspapers, intramural athletics, student 
organizations, supplemental instruction (such as remedial 
instruction), counseling, financial aid administration, and 
student records. Revenue from endowments can fluctuate 
from year to year. For example, see negative revenues for 
investment return for years 2000-01 and 2001-02 in 
NCES 2010-013, table 353. For more information on 
the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), see supplemental note 3. 




